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The Editor’s Page 


Tributes to Frederick C. Schreiber 


Elsewhere in this issue—in the NAD Section—are 
numerous tributes to Frederick C. Schreiber, late 
Executive Director of the National Association of the 
Deaf: These accolades appeared in the October 1, 1979, 
issue of the GALLAUDET ALUMNI NEWSLETTER and 
are reprinted with permission from Jack R. Gannon, 
editor. 

Messages of all kinds continue to pour into the NAD 
Home Office, attesting to the deep esteem in which 
Fred was held by professional colleagues and personal 
friends, not only in the United States but in foreign 
countries. In less than two months since his passing, 
the void he left has become all the more apparent. 


NAD Publications 


As most of our readers are aware, the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf now has three publications. In addi- 
tion to THE DEAF AMERICAN, are The Broadcaster, the 
monthly tabloid newspaper which made its debut in 
June, and The /nterstate, bimonthly inhouse publica- 
tion going to the NAD membership (Advancing Mem- 
bers) and state association officers. 

While at present a considerable overlap exists in con- 
tents of THE DEAF AMERICAN and The Broadcaster, 
plans are to make the former more of a ‘‘professional”’ 
publication and the latter one for timely news. Consid- 
erable shifting of material between the two will be part 
of the overall policy. 

The above does not mean, however, that THE DEAF 
AMERICAN will be a “high toned” magazine in entirety. 
Articles of human interest will still be run, as will infor- 
mative material. Some sports presentations will still be 
printed. 

THE DEAF AMERICAN continues to solicit articles 
and photographs. While we have what we consider a 
comfortable backlog of material, we need more in 
order to provide a broad outlook. Letters to the Editor 
are also sought, especially when they relate to current 
issues or controversies. 


Deaf Heritage Material 


Jack R. Gannon is still seeking material on deaf per- 
sonages for inclusion in his forthcoming book, Deaf 
Heritage, to be published by the National Association of 
the Deaf as part of its Centennial Celebration. We sus- 
pect Jack will eventually have enough contribu- 
tions—bolstered by continued research—to fill a 
couple of sequels. 

As we have pointed out several times, deaf heritage 
tends to get lost with the passing of generations and 
the discard of manuscripts, books, pictures, and other 
items in the hands of schools for the deaf and individu- 
als. Over the years, we have seen or heard of scrap- 
books of interesting clippings which have been thrown 
away or lost or misplaced beyond recall. Many of our 
residential schools for the deaf had treasure troves of 
such material in bygone days but unfortunately 
dumped by new administrations unappreciative of their 
historical value. 

A major research undertaking would be a study of 
publications of and for the deaf—apart from those. 
purely school products. Some of them became 
nationally-known over a period of several years. Still 
others appeared and flourished for a short time only to 
wither on the vine, usually due to financial difficulties. 

Not many of those publications can be located. They 
are mentioned fleetingly in other publications still 
available in archives such as those at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Those that are available should be preserved for 
posterity. 

What interesting reading deaf characters would pro- 
vide if material about them could be located. For 
example: Those who were in the California and Alaska 
Gold Rushes; those who “‘served”’ in the American Civil 
War; emigrants on the Oregon Trail; acquaintances of 
or hobnobbers with the famous and the infamous. 

And what about ‘‘home movies’? The NAD and Gal- 
laudet College have collections of movies made by the 
deaf in bygone days portraying deaf subjects. Certainly 
more of such reels are stored away throughout the 
country. Perhaps some of them were quite amateurish 
“home movies,” but still... And quite a few had early 
experiments in captioning worth preserving. 
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Sculptures, Too... 


Peter Matosian—Imaginative Painter 


Peter Matosian, 52, is of Armenian 
ancestry. His father, George, came to 
America just before the outbreak of 
World War | and joined the U.S. Army 
and was wounded in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Peter’s mother, Louisa, was forced out 
of Armenia by the Turks and was held in 
an orphanage in Greece. 

From his brother's wife who was also 
held, George learned of her perilous 
flight from the Turks. George and 
Louisa started a correspondence that 
eventually took him to Greece. They 
were married in Athens and George 
brought her to the United States. 

Peter was born in Milwaukee, Wis- 


Matosian’s ‘Mexican Shoeshine Boy,” 1969. 


consin. He has a brother and sister. At 
the age of nine months he contracted 
measles, affecting most of his hearing. 
He attended the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf in Delavan and later trans- 
ferred to a regular high school. 

Upon graduation, Peter enrolled in 
the Art Institute of Chicago where for 
four years he studied the history of art 
and took up life drawing, anatomy, de- 
sign, lithography, printmaking, oil paint- 
ing and photography. He was one of the 
40 top students, and was awarded a 
MacCormick Fellowship. He graduated 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1952. 

In 1956, he went to California to visit 
his sister and fell in love with the ocean, 
the mountains and the wonderful San 
Diego climate. He has lived there ever 
since. He worked as a free lance car- 
toonist and as a commercial photo- 
grapher in San Diego for six years. 

In 1958, he opened a studio in Mission 
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By FELIX KOWALEWSKI 


Beach and resumed painting. The next 
year he was awarded first honorable 
prize at the San Diego County Fair 
County-Wide All Media Exhibit. In 1960, 
he won first prize at the Armenian Art- 
ists Guild in Los Angeles and had his 
first one-man show at the Nexus Gallery 
in La Jolla. In reporting on the show, Dr. 
Armin Kietzmann, the San Diego 
Union’s art writer, says of Matosian: 

“His exhibits rely heavily on subject 
matter drawn from Mexican life and 
people... and from impressions of the 
southern California landscape, whose 
‘massive and bare terrain, full of sharp 
geometric contrasts’ he compares to si- 
lent thunder.’”’ 

During 1961-62, Matosian toured the 
west coast of Mexico and his work was 
included in the international art exhibit 
at Guadalajara. Another one-man ex- 


hibit took place at the Athenaeum Gal- 
lery, La Jolla. 

In 1962, Wisconsin recognized his 
talent with a one-man show at the Inter- 
national Institute in Milwaukee. 

Matosian won first prize and the Pur- 
chase Award at the Jewish Community 
Center of San Diego First Annual, 1963, 
with his oil “Last Leaf’? which poig- 
nantly contrasts playing children with a 
solitary old man sitting on a park bench. 

In 1964, he had a macabre painting 
“Three Widows” at the California South 
exhibition in the San Diego Fine Arts 
gallery. His ‘‘New York Scene” was 
among a collection of oils, pen and ink 


~drawings and bronze sculptures of 


horses in his one-man show at the Jef- 
ferson Gallery in San Diego. He likes to 
observe people—peasants working in 
the fields of Mexico, men and women 


Matosian in his studio at Mission Beach, California, 1978, working on lost wax process sculpture. 
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on New York City streets, people in San 
Diego as they go about their daily ac- 
tivities. 

By the 1970s, enough collectors were 
acquiring Matosian paintings, sculpture 
and drawings so he could spend full 
time working in his Mission Beach 
studio, living also on his property in- 
come. A La Jolla collector owns six of 


“Paradise Lost,” 1968 
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“V,” cast bronze horses 14 inches long. 


Matosian’s paintings and four of his 
sculptures. One of his Mexican paint- 
ings is in the courthouse office of a San 
Diego collector. His work is included in 
collections throughout the United 
States and Mexico. 

His bronze horses are six to nine 
inches high. He has them cast in Santa 
Monica but does the patina himself. The 


author of this article, Mr. Kowalewski, 
first knew of Matosian when his beauti- 
ful bronze group of five horses was fea- 
tured in a show at the Riverside Art Cen- 
ter. 

In 1967, Matosian won honorable 
mention for his bronze female torso at 
the San Diego Art Guild all media ex- 
hibit. From then on he has exhibited at 
the Long Beach Art Museum, the Xavier 
Gallery at Pacific Beach and the Fine 


_ Arts Gallery at San Diego, He has since 


switched to more imaginative painting. 

In his “Paradise Lost,” a tiny nude 
couple seem lost in a massive, over- 
powering freeway-like interchange, no 
place to go but to wind over the massive 
arches. The walls of the arches are cov- 


* ered with washroom graffitti. 


In another oil, ““Messiah: A Young 
Man” is seated in a very modern chair, 
reading a newspaper. His private jet is 
parked in the background. A nude 
young girl is featured in the foreground, 
talking on the phone. To the left, a 
young man, naked to the waist, long- 
haired, barefoot, is jumping on a pogo 


» stick, alongside a stop sign and a one- 
“ way arrow. Over all is a large jet in the 


sky, trailing plumes of fuel. The field in 
which all this activity goes on is 
weedstrewn and the few trees devoid of 


» foliage. | don’t know what any of this 
» means, but | like the picture. (Quoting 
Richard Reilly, art critic of the San 


~~ * Diego Union.) 


past 2 


, four-foot long painting. 


Matosian’s ‘“‘Armageddon’”’ is a sur- 
realistic painting showing piles of 
bodies and figures on pedestals in a de- 
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pressing clutter. In a new series of paint- 
ings he goes back to a simple cur- 
vilinear syle in his seascape view from 
Mission Beach. 

In an offbeat imaginative work, 
‘Route 5 & 8” shown at the Designbank 
Gallery there is an interchange of free- 
way arches in the background. The 
scattered traffic is not cars but people 
on stilts walking on an overgrowth of 
roots. An airplane soars overhead while 
a girl and her dog are standing by a post 
with the signs 8 and 5. In the foregound 
a long-haired young man, wearing only 
jeans, stands barefoot on stilts. 

What it all means, search me. But the 
imaginative rendering of fantastic com- 
position and color are something. 

Matosian is pronounced with a long 
‘“‘o” and accent on the second syllable. 


bal 


ed 


Above: ‘‘New York Scene,” 1964. This painting is 
six feet high and has also been titled “5:15.” Be- 
low: en Stallions,” cast bronze figure 11 
inches high. 
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“Cathedral,” Taxco, Mexico, 1969. 
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To Keep You Updated. . 


THE ORIGINAL 


TALK “3 
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a. 
The Original edition developed in 1960, 
completed in 1963. One of America’s most 
popular SL books. Over 250,000 copies sold. 
1,800 sign symbols and terms. 


(Paperback) 


O 
Wisconsm 
Instructional 
Signs = | 


tyé 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION =“ 


ARTMI . 
WISCONSIN DEP. 1 BARBARA THOMPSON, PH.D eS 


STATE SUPERINTENDEN 


(Paperback) 
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Updated and converted into spiral bind- 
ing (1979). Ideal for reference and 
textbook. Approximately 2,800 signs, 
symbols and terms including new signs 
to fill an important need for deaf 
children. 


Developed by the Wisconsin Com- 
munications Committee Compre- 
hensive Hearing Impaired project. 
The manual illustrates 1,351 signs 
needed in preschool through 6th 
grade level classrooms. To facili- 
tate use of manual, sign illustra- 
tions are in alphabetical order and 
an index of signs by category is 


Available in 1980 . . . Conversational signs 
provided at the end of the manual. 


(the Ameslan way) complete with facial and 
body gestures. 
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Morganton’s Grace Hospital an Innovator... 


Meeting The Deaf Hospitalized Person’s 
Communication Needs 


GLENN T. LLOYD, Ed.D., and DAVID E. CURRY 


SUMMARY: A description of equipment and procedures 
used by a hospital to provide deaf patients with in-room tele- 
phone service in keeping with the concept of accessibility for 
handicapped persons to services and facilities as set forth in 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1975. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1975 has served as 
the basis or impetus for a number of modifications which are 
intended to be beneficial to various handicapped populations 
in terms of accessibility. Generally speaking, accessibility is 
thought of as a process of overcoming physical barriers such 
as may be occasioned by stairs, door openings, etc. Other 
barriers to access exist which may not be considered to be 
strictly physical. 

Most deaf people do not have mobility problems as the 
basis of their handicap to accessibility although some will 
have mobility problems in addition to a communicative bar- 
rier. The primary accessibility barrier for deaf persons is that 
of communication. Physically able to go to and enter most 
public facilities, a deaf person must still contend with, often- 
times, an inability of the office personnel to communicate 
with him or her. The problem is even more severe if com- 
munication from a distance may be necessary. The following 
is a description of the means used by a hospital to overcome 
the barrier of lack of telephone accessibility for deaf persons. 
This hospital became, to the best of our knowledge, the first 
hospital ever to provide in-room telephone service for deaf 
patients. 

During the spring of 1978, Grace Hospital in Morganton, 
North Carolina, was approached by representatives of the 
Western Carolina Telecommunications Committee (WCTC), a 
volunteer advocacy group for telecommunications accessibil- 
ity for deaf persons. The WCTC wished to bring attention to a 
problem of which the hospital personnel probably were not 
aware: the need for telephone communication capability for 
deaf patients confined to the hospital. 

Hospital personnel were very quick to agree that there was 
a real need and, after several discussions over how to pro- 
ceed, it was decided to ask the Grace Hospital Guild to pro- 
vide the finances necessary for the purchase of two portable 
TTY units. The Guild was quick to recognize the need and to 
see the desirability of making it possible to resolve the prob- 


Grace Hospital, Morganton, North Carolina, pro- 
vides TTY service for deaf patients. The equip- 
ment is placed on an overbed table. 
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lem. The Guild responded by authorizing sufficient funds to 
cover the purchase of two portable TTY units which were 
then ordered, received, and submitted to standard hospital 
safety tests, operational tests and other tests. 

The next step involved setting up one unit so that it would 
be fully operational with a minimum of modification and in 
such a way that it could be easily moved from one room to 
another, depending upon which room a deaf patient had 
been assigned to. The second unit was intended, after some 
study, for use as a hospital business reception unit and as a 
relay for incoming calls for a hospitalized deaf patient. This 
dual function was intended to make it possible for deaf per- 
sons to communicate via telephone to medical and other 
hospital personnel as well as to talk with the deaf patient 
through the telephone. A call station was available in the 
emergency room office and the relay unit was installed at that 
location. All that was required was a 110-volt AC outlet anda 
small space on the desk next to the telephone. 

The unit intended for in-room patient use presented a 
somewhat different problem. Requirements which must be 
met seemed to include: 

1. Maximum portability and ease of transportation from 
one location to another. 

. Capability for a visual signal of the telephone ring. 

. Accessibility to a 110-volt AC outlet. 

. Ameans for instructing patients in its use. 

. Training (orientation) for nursing personnel. 

. Assurance of conformity to hospital procedures and pol- 


Oar Wh 


icy. 

Once the requirements were determined, the only thing left 
was the ‘‘doing.”’ 

Since the unit weighed only eight pounds, no extraordinary 
structural needs had to be met. A standard overbed table was 
used to mount a telephone and the TTY unit in the approxi- 
mate center of the overbed table. The AC-DC converter was 
mounted in the upper right hand corner and a flasher unit 
was mounted on the table in a circuit with a remote On/Off 
switch. 

The flasher unit we chose is called a ‘‘Signalman” and may 
be obtained from the Bell Telephone Company. The unit con- 
sists of a relay coil which operates off current normally fed to 
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the telephone bell. The coil operates to close a set of contacts 
each time the telephone rings. The contacts, in turn, act as a 
switch to turn a lamp fixture on or off when the telephone 
rings depending upon the status of the lamp at the time the 
ring circuit is activated. The remote switch in the circuit is 
used to control the on or off status of the lamp fixture plug- 
ged into it. 

To activate the system, all that was now necessary was to 
move the table into a deaf patient's room, connect the tele- 
phone to an in-room jack, plug the overbed light into the table 
and to connect the table to the wall AC outlet. All of this 
taking less time to do than to describe. 

This all worked very well for the deaf patient, but an appar- 
ent problem occurred when the system was first used in a 
semi-private room in which there was another patient who 
had normal hearing. Usually, there is only one telephone in a 
room and both patients share it. With one deaf patient and 
one hearing patient in the same room meant there was confu- 
sion over who was to answer calls made to the room. The 
solution to the problem was simple, but to understand it we 
must explain how the system works. 

Grace Hospital has what is called a “‘Dimension System’”’ 
with a distinctive ring capability. This means that the system 
will distinguish between in-hospital and out-of-hospital calls 
by providing one (1) short ring when the bell is made from 
within the system and two (2) short rings when the call is 
made from outside the hospital through the switchboard. 
Thus, capitalizing on this feature, the solution was simple. 
Calls to the hearing patient come through the switchboard 
directly and are signaled by two short rings. Calls to the deaf 
patient are relayed from the switchboard through the 
emergency room station and, hence, are signaled by one 
short ring. 

Another possible solution would have been to have all calls 
answered by the hearing patient and, if no one spoke, to give 
the call to the deaf patient. The one versus two ring signal 
obviates the need for this and, in any event, such a practice 
would not have been very different if there had been two 
hearing patients in the room and the telephone was generally 
nearer one than the other. °* 

Instruction for the deaf patiént was a relatively simple prob- 
lem to resolve. Since the instructions were fairly brief, each 
time the TTY was returned-from use the instructions could be 
typed directly on the unit itself in preparation for the next 
patient. Deaf patients have generally had prior experience 
with a TTY, so little in the way of instruction is really neces- 
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The training of nursing personnel was also relatively sim- 
ple. A simple, clear explanation of the TTY and how it works 
was all that was required. One or two of the personnel did 
have the mistaken notion thtat what was spoken over the 
telephone was converted into a typed message. This was eas- 
ily cleared up. 

Hospital policies and procedures turned out to be no prob- 
lem. Since in-room telephone service is a part of the regular 
hospital patient service, the TTY simply represents a neces- 
sary modification for making telephone service available to 
deaf patients. The one additional procedure necessary is to 
notify the medical technician of the admittance of a deaf pa- 
tient so that the TTY can be installed in the patient’s room. 

One problem did crop up; that of having more than one 
deaf patient admitted at the same time. This situation oc- 
curred several times and created enough of a problem so that 
a third TTY was recently donated by the Morganton Lioness 
Club and a fourth TTY may be forthcoming from the Grace 
Hospital Guild. 

We are pleased with the results of being able to provide 
in-room telephone service for deaf patients confined to Grace 
Hospital. This service makes it possible for deaf patients to 
have a benefit equal to that routinely provided for normally 
hearing patients. In addition, the service has resulted in posi- 
tive benefits to the deaf patient in terms of morale. 

A further use, which we have not as yet studied, of the 
in-room TTY is the possibility that it can be used for the pur- 
pose of patient-to-hospital personnel communication. Often- 
times hospital personnel must rely on gestures or writing in 
order to communicate with many deaf patients. The TTY 
makes it possible for hospital personnel to type out what they 
may wish to say and for the deaf patient to respond by typing 
on the TTY. 

Providing the TTY service has required the expenditure of 
some additional funds, but such expenditures have been rela- 
tively minimal. Such additional expenditures are easily jus- 
tified by the ability of the hospital to provide this very impor- 
tant service for our deaf patients. 


Authors 


Glenn T. Lloyd, Ed.D. is Professor of Education, Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hic- 
kory, North Carolina, and chairman of the Western Carolina Telecommunica- 
tions Committee. 

David E. Curry is Chief Biomedical Technician, Grace Hospital, Morganton, 
North Carolina, and member of the Western Carolina Telecommunications 
Committee. 


FACULTY POSITION AVAILABLE 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE announces a faculty position available in the 
Department of Counseling, January 7, 1980. Preferred qualifications 
include: doctorate in rehabilitation counseling or related field with 
relevant experience; proficiency in manual communications, ability to 
work with professionals within and outside the college community. 
Master’s degree in rehabilitation counseling or related field with three 
years experience counseling with deaf people will be considered. Deaf 
(hearing-impaired) individuals are encouraged to apply. Duties include 
teaching graduate courses in rehabilitation counseling; practicum and 
internship supervision and assisting in developing continuing educa- 
tion programs, outreach programs and vocational evaluation instruc- 
tion. Salary and rank dependent on qualifications. Deadline for appli- 
cation: December 1, 1979. Apply: Acting Chairperson, Department of 
Counseling, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, N.E., Washington, D.C. 


Gallaudet College is an 


Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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U.S. Well Represented At WFD 
World Congress Of Deaf In Varna; 
NAD Group Tours Bulgaria, 
Takes Rhine Cruise 


The communist ‘“‘showcase’”’ resort 
city of Varna on the Black Sea coast of 
Bulgaria was the site of the VIIl World 
Congress of the World Federation of the 
Deaf meetings, June 20-27, 1979. 

Nineteen people signed up for the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf package 
tour to Varna, with four persons includ- 
ing Gallaudet’s President Edward C. 
Merrill and WGBH-Public Broadcasting 
representatives returning earlier than 
others on the tour group. These others 
toured parts of central Bulgaria after the 
meetings and took a Rhine River boat 
cruise on their stopover at Mainz, West 
Germany, before arriving at New York 
City’s Kennedy Airport late July 4. 

The World Federation of the Deaf is 
somewhat like a ‘‘little United Nations of 
the deaf.’ It exchanges information on 
programs of and for the deaf, new 
technology and works for the general 
improvement of socio-economic- 
cultural status of hearing impaired per- 
sons. Representation is by one nation- 
wide organization for each member 
country; other organizations within the 
country may affiliate through that or- 
ganization. For example, the NAD rep- 
resents the United States—and other 
organizations such as 
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NAD TOUR GROUP on top of a Rhodope Mountain peak near the Greek border in south central Bulgaria. Left to 
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lege, NTID, etc., may be represented 
through the NAD. Between 60 and 70 
countries are WFD members. 

The World Federation of the Deaf As- 
sembly met at Hotel Varna the first few 
days of the week. Dr. Dragoljub Vukotic 
of Yugoslavia was re-elected president 
to round out 25 years in that office; Dr. 
Cesare Magarotto of Italy is again sec- 
retary. Yerker Andersson of the United 
States had been nominated for world 
president, but lost out when voters de- 
cided to continue Vukotic’s quarter- 
century in office. Andersson was 
reelected a vice-president. 

Site of the 1983 meeting was not de- 
termined. Israel had put in a bid but was 
defeated by a bloc of communist and 
Middle Eastern votes. The WFD Board 
will decide on a site. Italy is considered 
a strong possible contender. The VII 
Congress was in Washington, D.C., 
perhaps the best-planned in WFD his- 
tory. A second decision to be made by 
the WFD before the next Congress is on 
an international symbol for deafness. 

The World Congress of the Deaf, 
which followed after meetings of the 
WFD General Assembly, has nine com- 
missions, including Arts and Culture, 
Communication, Medicine and Audiol- 
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ogy, Pedagogics, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy, Social Aspects of Deafness, Spiri- 
tual Care, Technical Assistance to De- 
veloping Countries and Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Each has an international 
president and secretary. The Pedagogy 
section, which had the most papers 
presented, has Dr. Mervin Garretson of 
Gallaudet College as president. 

Attendance at the Congress num- 
bered over 4,000 registrants, and more 
than 400 papers were presented—40 or 
so by Americans. 

Bulgaria is a sort of crossroads be- 
tween southeast Europe and the myste- 
rious East. There in the ancient Greek 
legends, Orpheus played his magic lyre 
to bring back his sweetheart from the 
gates of Hades. On the Black Sea—the 
Pons Euxenis of the ancients—the 
mythical Jason sailed to “storied Col- 
chis”’ to find the Golden Fleece. Ulysses 
and the Greeks burnt the ‘‘topless tow- 
ers of Ilium” (Troy)—not just to rescue 
the beauteous, kidnaped Queen Helen, 
but to destroy the Trojans because they 
had been capturing Greek trading ships 
on their way to the Black Sea through 
the narrow Hellespont. Adding to the 
Black Sea’s air of romance was the mist 
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Savanach, Dennis Cokeley, Yerker Andersson, Mervin Garretson, Janice Nishimura (interpreter), Eleanor Costello, William McManus, Joy Heil (kneeling, 
interpreter), Alan Hurwitz, Gil Delgado, Gerilee Gustason, Loy Golladay. 
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WORLD FEDERATION OF THE DEAF Assembly meeting at Hotel Varna June 20. World Secretary Cesare 


Magarotto is addressing the delegates. 

which often overhung it. A modern and 
ironic touch was several Russian de- 
stroyers or missile cruisers which we 
saw each day, lurking at anchor behind 
the rocky Varna headland. 


Reactions to the Bulgars among our 
visitors were mixed. A few found them 
rather grim and uncommunicative. The 
deaf Americans in general did not find 
them so. Many different languages are 
spoken in Bulgaria by tourists from all 
over Europe and the Near East. Ges- 
tures and a few standardized signs 
seem to be a sort of /ingua franca, even 
among hearing people, for communica- 
tion of simple needs. Interpreting was 
important at all meetings. Five or more 
interpreters, each with a different lan- 
guage to speak, were seated in 
glassed-in booths, usually at the back of 
a room. Small radios could be checked 
out by hearing people. By tuning in on 
their own language, they could under- 
stand what was being said. Interpreters 
for the deaf translated what they heard 
into their national sign language. There 
were often as many interpreters as there 
were speakers at a meeting. 


An international sign language called 
Gestuno is being developed. This has 
adopted signs from many regional sys- 
tems including ASL. Vocabulary is dif- 
ferent in different languages, and 
fingerspelling is different, too—so 
fingerspelling has not been practical as 
a part of Gestuno. Users of American 
sign systems could have details of dis- 
cussion “‘spelled out’? much more com- 
pletely than almost any other group. 
Some foreigners, who know English as 
a second language and some ASL, were 
often seen using our interpreters. 


Although Gestuno had disadvantages 
compared to American signs at Assem- 
bly meetings of the WFD, it was satisfac- 
tory for casual conversation among 
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deaf people of different lands. In fact 
some Americans surprised themselves 
with their unexpected skill in combining 
it with mime and impromptu natural 
gestures, especially in describing ab- 
surd situations they found themselves 
in at different times. There wasn’t any 
“cold war’ evident. 

For example, Hotel Varna at first is- 
sued only one key for each two deaf 
American roommates. Someone put on 
a rather illuminating pantomime, to 
show that if he was locked out he would 
wake up everyone within a mile or so by 
pounding on the door. A second key 
was promptly furnished! 

One of the things | caught on to only 
near the end of the week was that when 
a Bulgar says ‘Yes,’ he does not nod 
his head as we do. Instead, he sort of 
rolls it from side to side. 


In the Bulgarian cities we visited, sev- 
eral central streets were always closed 
to traffic. No matter what the hour of 
day or night, people could be seen 
forever walking back and forth—two- 
by-two, in family groups, or alone. It 
seems TV watching is not a national 
pastime—walking certainly is, which 
would be more healthful anyway. Possi- 
bly the quality or content of communist 
TV programs has something to do with 
this. 

One street corner in downtown Varna, 
where there was an outdoor cafe, 
seemed always to have two or three 
dozen deaf people from all over Eastern 
Europe and nearby environs, ‘‘signing 
up a storm.” After a morning of shop- 
ping and finding everything closed at 
noon, we twice stopped there for a long 
lunch and to exchange small talk with 
deaf and hearing individuals, who were 
not averse to exchanging remarks in in- 
ternational signs, or some language 
which we shared in common, such as 
French or possibly shreds of Latin. We 
cheered up a Finnish lady interpreter 
considerably by squashing a rumor she 
had heard, that her friend Bernard 
Bragg had recently been married! (How 
about that, Bernard?) 

On arriving in Bulgaria, we first met 
up with printing in Cyrillic letters, on 
store fronts, signs and menus. German, 
English, French and Spanish were 
sometimes evident. To our surprise, 
many airport signs were in English. 
Road intersection, octagonal red signs 
said STOP—in English, yet! Others 
used the international symbol system 
now becoming common in the United 
States for people who do not read our 
language. 

The few newspapers we saw were 
heavy on communist propaganda. 
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WORLD CONGRESS OF THE 
CONGRES MONDIAL DE LA 
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OPENING CEREMONIES at the World Congress of the WFD. Five women sign Bulgarian national an- 
them in Palace of Sports and Culture. WFD delegates and officers in background. 
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English-language papers were poison- 
ously hostile against everything going 
on under the new English lady prime 
minister. Bulgarian deaf do not seem 
well informed about the world in gen- 
eral, but they could tell us all about 
American problems such as the gas 
shortage, strikes, unemployment and 
inflation. However, they seemed also to 
know that Americans are to be envied 
for many other reasons. 

Many letters in the Cyrillic alphabet 
look like ours, but have a completely dif- 
ferent pronunciation. The name of our 
hotel and the town of VARNA look like 
BAPHA, but is pronounced as we Say it. 
Alan Hurwitz spent several hours off 
and on, trying to figure out how to pro- 
nounce some common Bulgarian 
words, but finally gave up. 

| thought | might have problems with 
taxi drivers, but most of them under- 
stood my speech better than most New 
York City cabbies do—but then | don’t 
have a Brooklyn or Bronx accent! 

Trying to understand Cyrillic print, or 
watching foreign deaf using their native 
sign language, was rather like having a 
brain problem called dyslexia—! could 
see everything, but understand almost 
nothing at all. 

Throughout the week | was mystified 
by things happening to me on the bus to 
meetings. One day | offered my seat toa 
woman carrying a small child. She re- 
fused, but accepted a seat from the man 
behind. | wondered if I'd forgotten my 
“Left Guard” spray. 

Other times, people insisted on offer- 
ing me their seat—both men and 
women. One middle-aged woman was 
so insistent that, to preserve the peace 
and tranquillity of the international situ- 
ation, | sat down. Later someone clued 
me in on why all the courtesy, by point- 
ing to my hair (which happens to be 
white) and conveying the idea that any- 
one with white hair gets royal treatment 
in “backward” Bulgaria! With the fa- 
mous yogurt diet there, this attitude 
probably helps so many Bulgars to 
reach the age of 90 to 110, if geron- 
tologists are correct in their statistics. 

We saw very few automobiles, mostly 
cheaper Russian models. Most were 
parked and covered with heavy canvas, 
tailored to fit the car shape. We learned 
many of these were no longer regis- 
tered, because of the spiraling cost of 
gas. 

Long, two-part buses, with a swivel 
connection in the middle were stand- 
ard. A passenger purchased a small 
paper ticket before boarding the bus. 
He had to punch the ticket himself, 
using a punch attacked to the bus wall. | 
rarely saw a native punch his ticket, 
though | was warned of a two-leva fine 
(about $2.30) for not having a properly 
punched ticket. People seemed to stare 
at me when | punched mine. One day 
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WORLD CONGRESS headquarters building, the Palace of Sports and Culture. Many meetings and 
exhibits were held here and at the Higher Institute of Economics. 


everyone suddenly pulled out a 


punched ticket. A businesslike woman 
inspector tramped through the bus, 
demanded my ticket, and tore off a 
corner, to be sure | could not use it 
again. So much for the honor system in 
Bulgaria! 

Taxis were something else. | got the 
impression some drivers were natives of 
the wild and wooly Rhodope mountains, 
anxious to show visitors they could 
drive fast like Americans. Some hair- 
raising rides resulted. Miss Bolduc took 
one cab from the hotel with others. The 
driver had to follow another cab as he 
did not know the way. With a late start, 
he was really burning up rubber. One 
swaying detour off a ramp and back 
again over the barrier curb was enough. 
A smart New Zealander named Mr. 
Brain pulled out his wallet to show a 
photo of his wife and six children. The 
driver took the hint and slowed down. 

Air conditioning seemed nonexistent 
unless in the deluxe tourist hotel dining 
rooms. One disappointment was that 
the theater in Varna reserved for drama 
and pantomime competitions held only 
about 300 persons and was quickly sold 
out before most of us could get there. 
Anyway, someone said it resembled a 
Turkish bath without a cooling system. 
The Congress was a good excuse for a 
sort of national holiday for the Bulga- 
rian deaf, and they naturally flocked to 
Varna to look over the ‘‘furriners.”’ Sev- 
eral hundred took part in the folk 
dances, too. 

For deaf people, at least, the 
changeover to a communist govern- 
ment in 1944, with its highly pro- 
grammed services, was an improve- 
ment. Formerly there was only one 
small school for the deaf in the whole 
country, but there are now at least a doz- 
en. There are 13 establishments where 


deaf workers are concentrated in jobs in 
what we might call sheltered work- 
shops. One in Varna had deaf women 
and girls operating sewing machines in 
what seemed very simple work. 

Bulgaria is proud to claim that there is 
no illiteracy or unemployment among 
its deaf, but Americans would consider 
such work conditions as paternalistic 
and demeaning. About 40% are claimed 
to be employed ‘outside’ among the 
hearing. We heard remarks that, for the 
average deaf person, advancement at 
work is unlikely. Perhaps this will 
change as education and training im- 
prove. 

Organized sports such as soccer, vol- 
leyball, swimming, skiing in season, 
wrestling, track and field and chess are 
popular. Hiking and ‘‘tourism” also help 
to bring deaf persons out of any tend- 
ency to isolate themselves. We were im- 
pressed with the colorful folk dance ex- 
hibitions that week, although most were 
more like movement drills than dancing 
to music. | was extremely glad | took my 
camera along, as my slides of folk danc- 
ing are colorful and spectacular. The 
black and white photo with this story do 
not do it justice. 

There seems to be a national rever- 
ence for Russia, and we saw at least half 
a dozen monuments to the Russian 
army. Turkey dominated Bulgaria for 
almost 500 years until 1877-78, when 
Russia helped throw out the Moslem 
conquerors. In World War Il, Germany 
overran the country. Bulgaria was an 
Axis country until Hitler attacked Rus- 
sia. Russia declared war on Bulgaria, 
which promptly changed sides and in 
1944 staged a communist revolution. 
Georgi Dimitrov was the first Marxist 
premier. We saw the changing of the 
guard at his magnificent marble 
mausoleum in Sofia. 
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Only in recent years have the Bulga- 
rian deaf been able to obtain licenses to 
drive motor vehicles. We met only one 
such driver—a young woman who 
saved up for her car while living with her 
parents, and thus could plunk down the 
five or six thousand leva cash for a car. 
Time payment plans are unknown in 
this communist country. 

Communism seems to encourage lit- 
tle or no competition in business. Clerks 
at most stores were quite casual about 
helping customers. Only the few ‘‘Bal- 
kantourist’’ hotels and gift shops 
showed anything near American get- 
up-and-go to help shoppers. At the 
GUM branch of a famous Moscow de- 
partment store in Plovdiv, a clerk delib- 
erately gave me wrong directions, but | 
met a local deaf person who showed me 
where to find the souvenir | wanted. 

Some stores accept only American 
and/or Western currencies. After a $5.50 
purchase with American money, | had to 
take my fifty cents change in candy or 
chewing gum—at five cents per stick of 
Spearmint gum. Coca-Cola (spelled 
‘Koka Kola’) cost about $1.20 a bottle. 
Turkish or Expresso coffee cost $2.00 
for a small cup. It was so strong that 
several times | used a spoon to get the 
last half of the cupful. At the hotel res- 
taurant at breakfast, the waiters fol- 
lowed me around, noting down every 
item | picked up from the buffet table in 
order to get every available American 
dollar—but it was worth it, especially 
the delicious fresh-picked cherries and 
apricots, not to mention the native 
yogurt. At the hotel, veal was a welcome 
change from the ever-present pork 
elsewhere. 

In several shops, | saw piles of old- 
model, used wrist watches, for sale ‘as 
is’’-—but no gold ones. | wondered if 


Bulgaria is a dumping ground for all the 
old watches traded in throughout the 
world. | couldn’t help hoping none had 
belonged to victims of the Nazi extermi- 
nation camps. 

Bulgaria’s climate is semi-tropical but 
Varna is cooled most of the time by 
breezes off the Black Sea to the east. 
Most business places close from noon 
until as late as three o'clock, staying 
open later in the evening if they have 
not met their quota of sales. Afternoon 
showers are common in June. An 
American group walking the half-mile to 
the hotel from the bus stop was soaked 
by a sudden shower, including Dr. Mer- 
rill, Gerald and Edna Adler and Marshall 
Wick. 

Restaurant service was really |e i- 
surely! The waiter at the outdoor 
restaurant next to the Palace of Sports 
and Culture stretched out our lunches 
to at least two hours nearly every time 
we went there. Other aspects of Bulga- 
rian life also impressed us with their 
lack of respect for time. Probably some 
of us could learn something from sucha 
slower-paced way of life. 

This place as well as most other eat- 
ing places outside of our tourist hotel 
seemed to serve only one meat dish. 
Most Americans by the end of the week 
became thoroughly fed up with pork. 
The Gestuno sign for pork is a twisting 
of an imaginary snout, as on a pig. This 
resembles a rather impolite American 
slang sign with which it was inter- 
changeable at lunch time. 

White wine and Polish beer were ex- 
cellent, but many of us were looking 
forward to catching up on American 
pasteurized milk and safe water. Al- 
though we were assured that big-city 
tap water is quite safe to drink there, 
most of us did not use much of it. 


ANCIENT ROMAN THEATER, uearthed under a main Plovdiv city street 30 years ago. Animal bones and 
weapons were found by the diggers. 
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The biggest disappointment besides 
the small theater at the Congress, was 
the so-called ‘“‘banquette.’’ Evidently 
banquets and catered affairs are pecul- 
iar to the West—at least as they con- 
cern Bulgaria. We doubt the Bulgarian 
deaf should be blamed for any of our 
disillusionment—just the system. 

After parting with $12 in U.S. green- 
backs and getting dressed up properly 
for a banquet, it turned out to be a sort 
of indoor picnic at the Palace of Sports 
and Culture! We were each given a TV- 
dinner style, outsize plastic container 
with sliced chicken, cheese and several 
kinds of salami, cured pork and hard 
rolls—plus a choice of beer or white 
wine. Then we were on our own—there 
were no tables and we had to stand or 
sit wherever we could. The “‘inter- 
changeable sign for pork’ ’’ was present 
among other signs in choice remarks by 
some of our visitors. 

Problems of communicating in a 
multi-language country have led to 
much gesturing and pointing. | found 
out in Plovdiv that this does not always 
work as expected. 

One hot.afternoon | stopped at a 
sidewalk stand selling cool Schweppes 
drinks. Pointing to the flavor | wanted 
for myself and three friends, | held up 
four fingers, ‘‘Four!”’. 

Juggling with the bottles, | did not 
count my change for a five-leva note, 
but | knew | paid only 20 stotinki before 
(a coin like an American quarter), so | 
didn’t worry. 

| wanted a second bottle, so | got back 
in line. | pointed to the flavor | wanted 
and held up one finger: ‘‘One.”’ 

Dealer (holding up one finger): 
“One.” 

Me: “Yes, one” (handing over a 20- 
stotinki coin). 

Dealer: ““One!”’ (handing over uncap- 
ped bottle). 

Me: “Yes, one.” 

Dealer (insistently): ‘““One!!’’ 

Me (puzzled): “One! One!!”’ 

Dealer (vehemently, his mouth work- 
ing): “One! One!! One!!!’ 

We might still be carrying on this 
one-to-one finger dialogue, but a 
stranger next to me burst out laughing 
and handed the dealer a tiny, one- 
stotinki coin. 

Light dawned on me. The dealer 
wanted more money! 

| hastened to refund the stranger his 
coin. ‘‘Nothing doing’ (with a one- 
finger wave). He wouldn't take it. 

| guess he got his money’s worth after 
all. Laughs are probably not easy to 
come by on a hot afternoon in Bulgaria. 


* * * 


ADDED HIGHLIGHTS IN BRIEF: 
Dr. Edward C. Merrill's speech on the 
deaf presence in education in the 
U.S....Dr. William E. Castle’s on new 
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FOLK DANCERS climaxed their first day’s program with this colorful “pyramid” formation. Several 
hundred deaf persons from all over Bulgaria took part in this impressive exhibition. 


trends in technical education... in- 
terest on every facet of the deaf experi- 
ence in America, shown by almost all 
foreign deaf...Especially ‘Line 21” 
captioned TV due in 1980... Surge of 
interest in drama groups among the 
deaf—in Poland, it was revealed, when 
people see deaf signing on the street, 
they no longer call them ‘‘deaf and 
dumb” but “some of those marvelous 
deaf drama-group actors’’...the 
young American lady who became so 
engossed in watching late folk dances 
that she missed the last bus and had a 
long, rather scary walk toward her hotel 
before she flagged a taxicab.. .‘Bal- 
kantourist’”’ bathing beach flag codes: 
Black—positively stay out of the water; 
red—dangerous undertow; white— 
bathing safe...Nude mixed bath- 
ing—by only the under-five-year-olds 
... Military patrols seen occasion- 
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ally along the beachfront—including at 
least one girl in uniform, all carrying AK 
automatic rifles... Bulgarian night 
clubs less interesting than those in West 
Germany ...trying to choose from a 
menu printed in Cyrillic letters (good 
idea to look over the shoulders of those 
already served, and point)... the deaf 
Finnish teacher's group of eight-year- 
old, blonde girls sign-miming nature 
poetry (the Bragg influence?) .. . the in- 
teresting sculpture and painting by deaf 
artists, especially that on the theme of 
deafness ... contrast between the fine 
old cathedral in Varna falling into disre- 
pair, and the ‘Cathedral of a Thousand 
Years’ in Mainz, West Ger- 
many...churches in Bulgaria are tol- 
erated mostly as tourist attractions, it 
seems, because religion is strictly con- 
trolled by government... visiting an- 
cient monasteries high up in the 


Rhodope Mountains ... Very few pri- 
vate homes in Varna, and those mostly 
in bad repair, as most people seem to 
live in high-rise apartments with bal- 
conies...The Gestuno sign for 
‘Varna’ almost the same as ours for 
“Gallaudet” ...the deaf Polish visitor 
trying to exchange acurrency bill witha 
likeness of Thaddeusz Kosciusko for an 
American dollar bill showing George 
Washington, under whom the Polish 
hero had served... most public rest- 
rooms in Bulgaria featuring sanitary 
facilities of just a saucer-size hole in the 
floor and a shower arrangement over- 
head ...Mention of the World Con- 
gress was like magic to speed us 
through Bulgarian customs without 
baggage inspection, both ways 
... Photobugs in the tour group prom- 
ising to exchange slides for viewing and 
duplication of missed shots... 

Greek tour members raving about the 
sunshine and spectactular ruins they 
saw ... Disappointment of Mainz vis- 
itors because the fine museum honor- 
ing Johann Gutenberg, inventor of 
movable printing type, was closed the 
day they were there... . Castles seen on 
the cruise along the Rhine-almost 
every quarter-mile, mostly abandoned 
and in bad condition... Only the non- 
deaf members of the NAD tour could 
vouch for the seven echoes at the 
Lorelei Rocks, but none of them was 
counting ... The Luxembourg tour bus 
arriving at that interesting principality at 
the afternoon rush hour, so no one even 
set foot to the ground... The jet lag on 
the way to Varna wasn’t apparent, but 
on return July 4, it seemed to take two 
or three days to get back to normal. 
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Steve Jamison helps 
deaf students translate 
computer language into 

meaningful careers. 


Dr. Steven Jamison of BM, himself 
handicapped. 1s hejping other hanal- 
capped people— deat college students 
—to learn computer programming 
and to enter the business world. 

For the last several years Dr Jamison 
has traveled all over the United States 
recruiting deat college students for a 
unique IBM summer program that pro- 
vides valuable on-the-job experience. 
As a result, all of the people who have 
participated in the program and grad- 
uated trom college are now employed 
as programmers with various firms. 

Steve Jamison has not only helped 
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many deat persons begin productive 
business lives, he has hejoed Amercan 
business, government and industry 
gain many useful new employees. 

We re proud of what hes accom- 
plishing and pleased were === = = 
able to help. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Model Community Theatre Of The Deaf Established 


Hughes Memorial Theatre, based in 
the Washington, D.C., area, has become 
a Model Community Theatre of the Deaf 
and will be known as HMT/MCTD. The 
Model Community Theatre of the Deaf is 
the “brainchild” of the internationally 
renowned deaf actor/mime/director, 
Bernard Bragg. He approached the 
Hughes Memorial Theatre group as the 
logical choice to become the Model 
Community Theatre of the Deaf. 

HMT has a long history of successful 
productions and is located in close 
proximity to Gallaudet College re- 
sources and facilities. The Board of Di- 
rectors of HMT, enthusiastic about ex- 
panding its horizon and that of other 
deaf community theatres, has ap- 
pointed Mr. Bragg as Artistic Director. 

Mr. Bragg is Artist-in-Residence with 
the Division of Public Services’ Out- 
reach Program at Gallaudet College. 
The Division and Gallaudet College are 
providing support for the Model Theatre 
concept through the use of Gallaudet 
facilities and of Mr. Bragg’s time. 

The purpose and goals of HMT/MCTD 
are: 

1. To develop and stage plays about 
the deaf and make video-tapes of them 
to lend to other community theatres of 
the deaf and to schools and classes for 
the deaf. 

2. To provide artistic and technical 
assistance to other community theatres 
of the deaf by giving workshops in act- 
ing, signing, playwriting, stagecraft, and 
making videotapes. 

3. To help develop the skills of the 
deaf in the performing arts through im- 
provisations and workshops in the art of 
dramatic signing. 

In September 1979, HMT/MCTD 
started a series of exploratory work- 
shops at the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf (MSSD). These workshops 
are open to all area deaf adults as well 
as students from Gallaudet College and 
MSSD. Workshops in the area of theatre 
production (acting, playwriting, direct- 
ing, producing, set, lighting, etc.) and 
video production (Cameraman, en- 
gineer, TV director, etc.) will be offered. 

From people who take part in these 
workshops, a cast will be chosen for the 
first full-length HMT/MCTD play, Tales 
from a Clubroom. This is an original 
play written by Eugene Bergman in col- 
laboration with Bernard Bragg. Dr. 
Bergman, deaf himself, is an English in- 
structor at Gallaudet College. This play 
is supported by a grant from the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf (NAD) and 


BERNARD BRAGG, artist-in-residence with the 
Division of Public Services’ Outreach Program at 
Gallaudet rege ae has been appointed Artistic Di- 
rector of the Model Community Theatre of the 
Deaf. 
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will premier in Cincinnati, Ohio, in June 
1980 during the Centennial Convention 
of the NAD. In the fall of 1980, a full- 
length videotape will be made of this 
play and sent, on loan, to community 
theatres of the deaf and schools and 
classes for the deaf. 

Tales From a Clubroom is, in a larger 
sense, not a realistic play. It is symbolic, 
like a vari-colored Kaleidoscope in rapid 
motion, like Brueghel’s paintings; its 
imagination is not interpretative, 
methodical, rational, but tumultuous, al- 
legorical and legendary. It evokes 
night-lodging scenes from Gorky’s The 
Lower Depths, pleasantly daft scenes 
from You Can't Take It With You. There 
are touches of Caldwell’s Tobacco Road 
in it, too. 

A scene showing the deaf audience 
staring at captioned films is a perfect 
symbol of the bystander’s view of the 
world... the outside world which does 
not reflect their own lives, dreams, 
hopes, and aspirations. They are forever 
detached from the sound-oriented 
mainstream of life. 


Bernard Bragg, the director, is not 
providing exact descriptions, on the 
one hand, or caricatures, on the other. 
He is showing symbolically how exotic 
and fascinating in reality is the seem- 
ingly commonplace world of the deaf, 
how rawness of life is our daily bread. 
And he portrays this world with awe at 
unsung capacities for beauty, endur- 
ance, comradeship, fierce determina- 
tion of will and raw courage. 

No play has ever gotten closer to the 
marrow of the imagination of the deaf. 
Both Bergman and Bragg want their 
people to come home from the play 
awakened, profoundly moved. ‘‘The 
play will show the way we are,”’ 
Bergman points out, ‘‘and not the way 
we would like to be imagined.”’ 

And Bragg adds, ‘‘The play will not in 
any way champion any dogmatic purity 
of ASL or Signed English at the expense 


-of dramatic probability or psychological 


truth. Instead, we see sign language at 
its truest-multi-leveled, most adaptable, 
revealing its intrinsic power to augment, 
transmute, abstract and poeticize.”’ 
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Tributes To Frederick C. Schreiber 


(Reprinted by permission from Jack R. Gannon, Editor, are tributes to the late 
Frederick C. Schreiber which appeared in the October 1, 1979, issue of the GAL- 
LAUDET ALUMNI NEWSLETTER.) 


Wer 


Fred Schreiber 
“The legacy Dr. Fred Schreiber left for 
everyone, both deaf and hearing people, 
is that deaf people are no different from 
other persons when full human rights 
and dignity are extended to them. His life 
was proof of this to all of us.” 
— Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 
President of Gallaudet College 
“That the deaf of today can speak 
out—and be listened to—is largely due 
to Fred Schreiber, one of our very few 
deaf leaders who had the guts to speak 
out loudly and clamorously enough to 
compel the public and the bureaucracy 
to react to our problems and needs.” 
— Leo M. Jacobs 
California, past president of the 
GCAA 
“The passing of Fred marks the end of 
an era. His genius, vision, and 
perseverance have pushed the progress 
of deaf people 30 years beyond where 
we were 15 years ago.” 
— Don G. Pettingill 
Maryland, past president of the NAD 
“Over the past 10 years no deaf in- 
dividual in the nation has had a greater 
impact than Fred Schreiber in 
presenting the concerns of the deaf 
community to the U.S. Congress and to 
the administration and in eliciting 
amelioration of them...” 
—H. Latham Breunig 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 


In Memory of Fred 


We all mourn a great leader 
Who has made us stronger 
By his every word and deed. 
His achievements are but a seed 
That has been sown by Fred 
His legacy lies ahead. 
We will nurture the ideal 
And march on ahead with zeal. 

— Ronald Nomeland 

President, GCAA 

“Fred was a prophet chosen by God to 
lead a special people out of bondage, 
much the same as his ancestor Moses 
led his own people to freedom. God 


_ parted the Red Sea for Moses. He broke 


the barriers of silence for Fred.” 
— Mary Jane Rhodes 
Maryland, “Il Hear Your Hand” Ltd. 
“One piece of advice Fred gave to Jr. 
NADers was that it is better to try and fail 
than never to try at all. Well, Fred tried 
and did not fail!” 
— Gertrude Galloway 
Maryland, president-elect, NAD 


“There is an old Chinese proverb: 
‘Better to light one candle than to com- 
plain of the darkness.’ It characterizes 
the life and deeds of Fred Schreiber in 
the service of the deaf. His monument is 
Halex House, the home of the National 
Association of the Deaf and the beacon 
of undying hope in the heart of man.” 

— Robert Panara, New York 

“Fred was the ‘happy warrior’ in the 
fight for equal opportunity for all dis- 
abled people. He selflessly gave of 
himself to the goal of a strong indepen- 
dent organization of deaf consumers that 
now is the NAD. Fred’s warmth and 
humor made us all feel part of the strug- 
gle for equality.” 

— Sy DuBow 

Director, National Center on Law 
and the Deaf 

“Deaf people of America have lost one 
of their greatest advocates in the passing 
of Dr. Frederick C. Schreiber. He was 
one of America’s great humanitarians 
and in this role led the march toward full 
citizenship for all deaf people in this 
country and abroad. His dynamic 
leadership in building the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, which he served as 
Executive Director, to its place as the 
leading national consumer organization 
in this country for deaf people is a monu- 
ment to the ability and to the commit- 
ment he possessed. 

— Ralph White, President of the NAD 
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“It does not seem possible that this 
giant of a man, Fred Schreiber, is no 
longer among us. His presence, 
however, will continue to be felt for 
generations to come. | will best 
remember him for his equanimity under 
the most difficult circumstances and the 
even-handedness of his treatment of 
both ‘the princes and the paupers.’ 
There will be others to fill the now vacant 
position at the NAD office, but none will 
fill his shoes.” 

— Victor H. Galloway 

Pennsylvania 


“With the untimely passing of 
Frederick C. Schreiber, a keen mind, a 
brave heart, skilled hands, and a strong 
voice have been stilled. Yet, along with 
his humor and wit, he projected a better 
image of the deaf everywhere by making 
silence visible, versatile, and, above all, 
viable...” 

— Taras B. Denis, New York 


“| remember Fred as an excellent stu- 
dent, a good leader, and a warm friend at 
Gallaudet. | have been impressed but not 
surprised at the outstanding ability he 
has shown in guiding the affairs of the 
National Association of the Deaf from his 
position as Executive Secretary.” 

— William J. McClure, Florida 


“The loss of Fred to the deaf com- 
munity of America is inestimable. He had 
brought about, or caused to happen, so 
many beneficial changes that the quality 
of life for all future generations of deaf 
people will be raised to a higher level. 
... Our grief at his untimely passing is 
made deeper by our love for him as a 
human being and by our gratitude to him 
for what he had done for us.” 

— Samuel A. Block, California 


“Fred Schreiber’s passing is a great 
loss to the deaf community, not only of 
this country, but also of the whole world.” 

— Art Kruger 

American Athletic Association of 
the Deaf 


“The fifth mile was originated by 
Fred.” 
— Boyce R. Williams 
Office of Human Development Ser- 
vices, Rehabilitation Service Ad- 
ministration 


“Fred’s contribution to the field of 
deafness is immeasurable. . .despite 
how great, how well-known, and how 
busy he was...no matter how high 
above the crowd he rose...he con- 
tinued to give as much time to an 
average state association member as a 
nationally known leader and thought 
naught of personal gain. Most of all, he 
never lost his common touch.” 

— Ernest Hariston 

Captioned Films for the Deaf, HEW 
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“One of the interesting things about 
Fred Schreiber was that he defied a 
label. You couldn’t say that he was 
emotional or cool, diplomatic or intran- 
sigent, militant or passive, sagacious or 
foolish, or whatever description comes 
to mind. He was all of these things as 
befitted the occasion. Fred exemplified 
the spirit of believing in deaf people by 
believing in himself.” 

— George Propp 

Nebraska 


“Fred Schreiber has left an indelible 
mark of dedicated service to the deaf 
community. Fred possessed those 
qualities so necessary for the variety of 
responsibilities he carried to promote 
the interests of deaf people. The NAD is 
a much stronger and more influential 
organization thanks to Dr. Schreiber’s in- 
defatigable work as its Executive Direc- 
tors. 

— Frank B. Sullivan 

Grand President, National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf 


“Deaf America has lost a great leader. 
The greatest tribute we could pay 
Frederick C. Schreiber would be to con- 
tinue the work he began.” 

— Jack R. Gannon 

Executive Secretary, GCAA 


“Dr. Fred Schreiber, a chief warrior in the 
deaf man’s fight for equality has died on 
the field of battle. Before he passed he 
threw to us all the torch of his example. 
Let us hold it high.” 
— Fred P. Yates 
Executive Director, Virginia Council 
for the Deaf 


“Fred was a real giant among men, a 
true leader who lighted our way. He had 
a torch and shared the flame.” 

— Gary Olsen 

NAD, Branch Office 


“While Fred was honored in life, he will 
be remembered long afterwards for his 
goodness and deeds.” 

— Herb Schreiber, California 


“The magnificent life of Frederick C. 
Schreiber cannot be summed up in a few 
words. In fact, no words can express the 
void his death leaves. The world has lost 
a great humanitarian; the deaf com- 
munity has lost a great leader; | have lost 
a great friend.” 

— Jerome D. Schein 

Deafness Research and Training 
Center, NYU 


“There are men who in the greatness 
of their vision, the wisdom of their 
leadership, and their readiness to res- 
pond to the needs of others, have an ef- 
fect upon our world not unlike a stone 
cast into the waters of a still mountain 
lake, creating ripples which continue to 
spread outward from the source long 


after it has disappeared from sight. Fred 
Schreiber is no longer with us, but the 
work which he did, the influence which 
he had, continues to spread in those 
ever-widening ripples.” 
— The Rev. Roger Pickering 
Pennsylvania 


“Those of us at the Governor Baxter 
School who knew Fred Schreiber mourn 
his loss along with all other members of 
the deaf community. Fred opened many 
doors for deaf persons through his 
knowledge of their problems and his 
ability to relate them to key government 
and national officials. He commanded 
the respect of these officials because of 
his sincerity and persistence.” 

—dJoseph P. Youngs, dr. 

Maine 

“Fred Schreiber will be remembered 
for the breadth and scope of his con- 
tributions to the deaf community. My 
deepest sympathy and thougNts are with 
his family.” 

— Patria Forsythe 

Senate Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped 

“Fred had the creativity, the imagina- 
tion, the ability and the energy to turn the 
NAD to new directions and to make it 
into an effective consumer organization. 
The total deaf community has benefitted 
and will continue to benefit from his ef- 
forts. | will remember him as a unique in- 
dividual and as a friend.” 

—Lillian Skinner, California 


“Open minded...open hearted... 
open ended... that is who we all knew 
Fred.” 

— Edna Adler 

Consultant for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Services, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration 

‘Fred served the Association with vi- 
sion, vigor, and courage, directing it 
through its greatest period of service and 
accomplishment. He will be 
remembered and honored throughout 
the world of the deaf.” 

— Byron B. Burnes 

President Emeritus, NAD 
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Addressing a banquet meeting of the GCAA. 
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Vill World Congress Of The WFD 


BY YERKER ANDERSSON 


Suddenly the VIIl World Congress of 
the World Federation of the Deaf was 
over. On the way back to our country we 
began to make and compare our dif- 
ferent reflections on the World Con- 
gress. Our persistent complaint was 
“No exciting ideas or innovations from 
the Congress!’ Even the WFD Bureau 
was disappointed by the quality of most 
WFD commission reports. In many 
areas the United States and the Scan- 
dinavian countries were found ahead of 
other countries. For example, most 
countries do not have any TTY network 
or any training program for interpreters. 

When | complimented two hearing 
persons (from Denmark and USSR) for 
their use of Gestuno in report presenta- 
tion, a French delegate called me a rev- 
olutionary. Despite several flaws, the 
Vill World Congress of the WFD was an 
important occasion for the deaf and 
scientists and educators as it provided 
an opportunity for them to interact and 
exchange.their ideas. 

The WFD General Assembly, a body of 
delegates from national associations of 
the deaf, had its meetings on the two 
first days of the Congress. Mervin Gar- 
retson and Yerker Andersson repre- 
sented the National Association of the 
Deaf, with Alan Hurwitz as an alternate. 
The Bureau reports were approved. The 
General Assembly accepted the Ameri- 
can request that the international sym- 
bol on deafness, recommended by NAD, 
be adopted as soon as possible. 

The American motion that the Israeli 
bid for next Congress be accepted on 
the condition that the Israeli association 


The Bulgarian association president, Panev, is welcoming Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., to a reception. The 


man on the left is Dr. Mervin Garretson. 
provide proper documents within six 
months was rejected. This means that 
the Bureau could be free to consider 
other bidding nations, in addition to Is- 
rael. While there were very few motions 
from the General Assembly, the lack of 
information exchange among national 
associations of the deaf was the most 
frequent complaint. For example, a 
Yugoslavian leader complained to us 
that he knew more about the United 
States than about European countries. 
Ethiopia expressed its hope that rich 
nations would share the burden of help- 
ing poor countries. 
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The Bureau of the WFD in session. 
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Such complaints are a good sign as 
they indicate some desire for interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Both Dragoljub Vukotic and Yerker 
Andersson were nominated for the WFD 
presidency, which was a surprise to the 
delegates. They were not informed 
about candidates for the WFD Bureau 
prior to the General Assembly meeting. 
Vukotic was re-elected. Vasil Panev of 
Bulgaria, Yerker Andersson of the U.S., 
Dilip Nancy of India and Vladimir Fufaev 
of USSR were elected vice presidents. 
Re-elected members were Andre 
Saint-Antonin of France, Teodore Man- 
zanedo of Argentina, Tom Sutcliffe of 
Great Britain and Zdzislaw Bielenko of 
Poland. Smutna of Czechoslovakia 
joined the Bureau as anew member. Dr. 
Cesare Magarotto of Italy was re-elected 
General Secretary. Dr. Vittorio leralla, a 
Bureau member for 28 years, was made 
an honorary vice president. 

The tellers, including Marshall Wick 
of Canada, informed the Assembly that 
48 national associations of the deaf 
were eligible for voting while eighteen 
were excluded because of their de- 
liquent membership dues. Canada, 
Argentina and the U.S. had the only 
American delegates at the Assembly. 
Cuba and Costa Rica had recently 
joined the WFD as new members but did 
not send delegates. 

While | have often heard complaints 
about poor leadership or the lack of re- 
sourcefulness in the Bureau, the As- 
sembly also gave the impression that 
the delegates were either confused or 
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From left to right: Mr. Pineda, Spanish association president; unidentified Spaniard, Mr. Marroguin, 
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former Spanish president; Yerker Andersson and Manzanedo of Argentina. 


poorly informed on the agenda items. It 
is true that the Bureau has much to im- 
prove; the Bureau members are keenly 
aware of the Bureau’s weaknesses. 
They have blamed on its poor financial 
situation (a budget of only $6,000 every 
year). 

However, since national associations 
of the deaf usually have financial prob- 
lems, it has not been possible for the 
Bureau to raise membership dues. The 
present dues ($120 per year for national 
associations of the deaf and $90 for 
other organizations) are quite low, 
compared with other international or- 
ganizations. Bureau members are 
elected not to represent their national 
associations of the deaf in the Bureau 
but because of their own qualifications, 
and also because their national associa- 
tions of the deaf have agreed to sponsor 
their travels. If all the national associa- 
tions of the deaf were able to cover their 
delegates’ travel expenses, the Bureau 
might have been able to become a body 
of representatives for continents, re- 
gions or other specified geographical 
areas instead. Therefore, the WFD fu- 
ture depends on a large variety of fac- 
tors. Fortunately, the Bureau agreed 
immediately after the General Assembly 
to look critically at the present WFD 
structure and to propose changes in its 
bylaws to next Congress. 

During and after the General Assem- 
bly, the writer has informal discussions 
with delegates from several national as- 
sociations of the deaf. He got the clear 
impression that while the delegates 
were either poorly informed about WFD 
aS an organization or were inexperi- 
enced in international affairs, their in- 
terest in or concern about WFD was 
genuine. Besides, they had reinforced 
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my conviction that WFD was a must for 
all national associations of the deaf; the 
only question was how best WFD could 
be run. 

The scientific commissions were held 
immediately after the end of the WFD 
General Assembly. Several international 
presidents or commission members 
were unable to attend the WFD Con- 
gress. Consequently, the WFD Bureau 
had to look for other persons to fill the 
vacancies. Many participants com- 
plained about the poor quality of tech- 
nical or translating services. There was 
some haggling about interpreting serv- 
ices between Gestuno interpreters and 
national sign language interpreters. 
And so on. 

Despite these faults, the commissions 
were able to hold their meetings within 
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the schedule. The opening and closing 
ceremonies were the most memorable 
events. The Vice President of Bulgaria 
and other government dignitaries at- 
tended the opening ceremony. During 
the ceremony deaf gymnasts and danc- 
ers demonstrated their skills to an audi- 
ence of 8,000-10,000. Their shows were 
quite impressive. These ceremonies and 
evening entertainment were probably 
the best parts of the WFD program to 
many participants. At the closing cere- 
mony, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., of Gal- 
laudet College was the only American 
receiving the WFD International Solidar- 
ity Merit Award and received very warm 
applause from the crowd. 

Gallaudet College, the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf and other 
centers in the U.S. sent representatives 
to the WFD Congress. Gallaudet Col- 
lege and NAD provided interpreters, Jan 
Ishimura, Joyce Heil and Rita 
Dominique. Dr. Merrill and Eli Savanick, 
both from Gallaudet College, success- 
fully interacted with foreign deaf per- 
sons and were among a few outsiders 
observing the WFD Assembly. Savanick 
even tried to interpret international sign 
language for visiting Rehabilitation 
Service Administration Commissioner 
Robert Humphreys. 

The Bulgarian association of the deaf 
is a very strong organization. Its present 
president is Vasil Panev and, according 
to him, all the board members of this 
association are deaf. The association 
owns several factories where the major- 
ity of the deaf are employed. The fac- 
tories make plastic materials and 
clothes. During our visit at the Varna 
factory, the deaf employees impressed 
us as being capable and dedicated 
workers. This program may help to re- 
duce the unemployment rate among the 
deaf and to encourage a close interac- 
tion among the deaf, but at the same 
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Factory owned by the Bulgarian association of the deaf. The woman to the left is the French association 
president, Raynaud. 
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Can you find Mervin Garretson and Alan Hurwitz among the WFD General Assembly? Dr. Merrill is also 
in the last row. 
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Opening ceremony. Signing choir in front of the WFD Bureau, the Bulgarian Vice President (sixth from 
left) and other government officials. 
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Dr. Garretson speaks as a U.S. delegate. From left to right: Dr. Nandy of India, Bielenko of Poland, 
Andersson of the U.S., Saint-Antonin of France, Dr. Magarotto of Italy, Dr. Vukotic of Yugoslavia, Panev 
of Bulgaria and Fufaev of USSR. 
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time may foster isolation between the 
hearing and the deaf. Some leaders, in- 
cluding hearing factory managers, 
however, maintain that this segregation 
is not serious. The associations of the 
deaf in other communist countries have 
similar programs, and while these asso- 
ciations still need government grants to 
manage their factories, the Soviet asso- 
ciation shares profits from its factories 
with the USSR government. 

Dr. Garretson and | talked with many 
so-called grassroot deaf persons, both 
Bulgarian and other foreigners. We 
found that most of our acquaintances 
were happy in their countries although 
they knew about or were informed 
about the American achievements in 
deafness. Interestingly enough, their 
complaints about their own leaders or 
associations were quite similar to ours 
about NAD and its leadership. 

The Bulgarian Post Office issued a 
stamp to mark the World Congress of 
the WFD. The stamp showed a head 
with a cross over the ear. Of course, it 
was specially cancelled during the 
Congress. (See the advertisement about 
the sale of this stamp in this periodical.) 
In the past, only the communist coun- 
tries (Poland, Yugoslavia, East Germany. 
and Bulgaria) have issued commemora- 
tive stamps on deafness (even sign lan- 
guage was shown on stamps) while the 
non-communist countries recognized 
only oralism and assigned deafness to 
semi-postal stamps (stamps with surtax 
for charitable purposes). 

In conclusion, the World Congress of 
the World Federation of the Deaf was a 
place where the deaf and professionals 
working with the deaf could interact, 
where the professionals could. ex- 
change their experiences or ideas and 
at last, but most important, where the 
deaf through their associations could 
sponsor and organize international 
meetings for both themselves and pro- 
fessionals working with the deaf. It is 
the writer's personal hope that, in the 
future, professionals and other organi- 
zations in the U.S. will work not directly 
but through our national: association 
with WFD. Professional organizations, 
both international and national, will ul- 
timately work with organizations of the 
deaf instead of working for the deaf. 
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Display of symbols on deafness at the VIII World Congress. 
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TELECOM AND YOU 


By BARRY STRASSLER, Executive Director 
Telecommunications For The Deaf, Inc.. 


Pre-TTY Communication Devices 


The device helping revolutionize the 
deaf society is the teletypewriter (TTY). 
This wonderful invention has altered the 
life styles of many deaf people of this 
country. It has loosened the deaf of 
some of the constraints formerly im- 
posed on them. 

We no longer either have to write a 
letter or to travel some distance to get in 
touch with our friends. We no longer 
have to rely on hearing neighbors, hear- 
ing co-employees or hearing children to 
make telephone calls for us. And most 
important of all for the deaf in certain 
professional-level jobs, no longer would 
employers use, aS an excuse to deny 
promotions, the inability to use a tele- 
phone. If this particular job involves 
communications solely with staff asso- 
ciates or business contacts in a dif- 
ferent location, then a TDD comes in 
very handy. 

The TDD is a blessing we count on 
each day. But in looking back, one has 
to realize one of the cruelest ironies of 
history. Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone in hopes of help- 
ing the deaf to hear better. But the hear- 
ing picked up this invention and used it 
to shrink their world, thus leaving the 
deaf perhaps worse off than what Mr. 
Graham had intended. 


When it 
comes to 
Insurance, 


come to 


To rectify this inadvertent misdirec- 
tion of this eminent inventor, a series of 
devices have entered the deaf market, 
all with negligible benefits to the deaf 
masses. Each invention was an im- 
provement over the preceding one but 
still fell short of expectations and 
hopes, until the TTY became the ulti- 
mate invention. 

There is a volume-control handset 
enabling the sound to be raised to a de- 
sired level. This was good for hard of 
hearing callers able to discriminate 
sounds. It was useless to the deaf, un- 
able to understand spoken speech. 

Another was a watch-case receiver. 
This involves assistance of a third party 
who was either very lipreadable or 
adept with the language of signs. The 
deaf person could talk normally to the 
other end of the line while the third 
party would interpret the returning 
messages through this inter-connected 
receiver. This was fine for the deaf with 
excellent speech but did not work for 
the deaf with poor speech skills. 

A picture phone was another device 
similar to television phone. High ex- 
penses coupled with the inconvenience 
of having to make an appointment are 
the drawbacks. As an example, a picture 
phone call between New York and Los 
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(312) 648-6000 


Angeles would cost $6.50 per minute or 
$390 per hour. If a deaf person does not 
understand signs and also does not 
read lips well then both parties might 
have to exchange notes as a means of 
communication. Also an appointment 
must be arranged to come to a site apart 
from home or office in order to call up 
another party on picture phone. This 
prevents spur of the moment calls. 

Coming up next was an electro- 
writer, hooked up to a telephone sys- 
tem. This was an improvement, and Gal- 
laudet College used this system in the 
late sixties before abandoning it. It was 
expensive just like picture phone, and it 
had to be leased or purchased sepa- 
rately. And telewriting equipment com- 
patibility was a serious problem. Also 
not to mention is the importance of 
penmanship skills. However it would 
have been possible that should ex- 
penses drop and had the teletypewriters 
not come into the picture, this device 
would have been utilized universally by 
the deaf. 

A facsimile service, just like an 
electro-writer, was another device. But 
in using this service, messages must be 
prepared in advance prior to transmis- 
sion. 

Voice-Meter was also attempted. This 
is a meter which registers on a scale, 
the yes and no responses. It was useless 
for people with poor speech skills and it 
severely limited conversation into form 
of positive and negative answers. 

Morse code-type messages entered 
the communications market in the form 
of code-com sets. It was equipped with 
flashing lights which indicated a certain 
code. If both parties knew the codes, 
then communication, at best, was very 
slow. And it was useless for users un- 
able to decipher the codes. But for a 
while, its possibilities and applications 
had been seriously considered by the 
deaf. 

A teletypewriter (not the ones we use 
but the TWX Service and Data Phone 
Service models) was another attempted 
approach. These are commercially used 
machines used for business purposes. 
And like other devices, it was very ex- 
pensive, and also a bit cumbersome. ~ 

Then finally a miracle appeared in 
1964. Robert Weitbrecht, a deaf physi- 
cist of California, was a radio-ham hob- 
byist, using the Morse Code to com- 
municate with other radio hams on a 
teletypewriter. His friend, Dr. James 
Marsters, a deaf dentist and a fellow 
Californian, became fascinated by this 
gadgetry and wondered if this type of 
communications could be converted to 
telephone use. Thus challenged, Weit- 
brecht worked on this concept and had 
it perfected. This is how the teletypewri- 
ter for the deaf was born. And the rest is 
history. 
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LIBRARY Column 


Conducted by ALICE HAGEMEYER 


Responsibilities Of Public Library To Deaf Consumer 


Presentation at a luncheon meeting of the Metro Library Network and the Met- 
ropolitan Omaha Librarian’s Club, Omaha, Nebraska, August 17, 1979, by Alice 
Hagemeyer, Librarian for the Deaf, District of Columbia Public Library.) 


My Colleagues: 


| wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for being invited to lunch with you 
today and for W. Dale Clark Library’s 
earlier invitation to visit its new deaf 
services this morning. Everything was 
delightful! 

As you all may know, we are now 
meeting together in observance of Deaf 
Awareness Week which will be ob- 
served locally with the upcoming of the 
30th Biennial Convention of the Neb- 
raska Association of the Deaf. Thank 
you for your confidence in me. | find it 
very difficult to express how very excit- 
ing it is for me to speak to you this af- 
ternoon. No matter how strong your in- 
tentions may be or how great your ideas 
are, you still need a number of neces- 
sary resources. Luckily you have started 
your deaf service with the support of a 
really active organization, the Nebraska 
Association of the Deaf. | feel honored 
to be a part of this process which pro- 
vides accessibility to a long neglected 
and forgotten group of deaf people in 
Nebraska and to the general public with 
much needed information about deaf- 
ness, the most complicated, misun- 
derstood and difficult handicap of all. 

I've come a long way, in terms of both 
time and ‘distance, to set my feet in a 
public library in this area. This is the 
first time | have come into an Omaha 
Public Library in spite of my spending 
13 school years in Omaha. The only 
contact with a public library then was a 
bookmobile on its few periodic visits to 
the school campus. No one seemed to 
miss it when the service was discon- 
tinued. That was a regretful decision 
because school kids could have formed 
the habit of and developed better un- 
derstanding about using a public library 
for lifetime enjoyment and learning. 

Regardless, we enjoyed reading all 
the comics, magazines and newspapers 
we could find on the campus. Many 
times we shared dramatic storytelling 
times and deaf experiences with other 
deaf kids, deaf staff members and deaf 
visitors to the school. 

| have many good memories of Neb- 
raska folk customs like Arbor Day and 
square dancing. | also spent the best 
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part of my childhood seeking four-leaf 
clovers all over the beautiful grounds of 
the school campus and making a wish 
for a letter after catching a falling au- 
tumn leaf. | do not know how much luck 
or fortune they brought me, but | seem 
to have moved ahead with much luck 
ever since. 

| do not intend to bore you with repeti- 


tive details about deaf people and their. 


problems in using a library, nor do! plan 
to discuss what you should do or what 
you should not do. Surprisingly, deaf 
people like myself actually have no 
problems. We accept our deafness. We 
are very happy in a community of our 
own; just like any other “ethnic” group! 
The biggest problem has been that we 


do not function like the majority (hear- 
ing people), which would enable us to 
keep up with the many things that hap- 
pen and change in our environments, 
that you all take for granted. 

Thousands of deaf people have never 
experienced ‘hearing’ culture. Those 
who lost their hearing late in life have 
experienced a cultural shock. They 
often feel great despair, which they 
eventually overcome, when they enter 
their new “‘silent”’ culture. 

However, we are here this afternoon 
to seek alternatives for both librarians 
and deaf groups so that a bridge can be 
established at every public library; the 
invisible communication for both deaf 
and hearing worlds. 

All of us have an absolute need to 
know and understand each other’s per- 
spective and ideas; the bridge can span 
the uniqueness between us. Almost 
every community has a public library, 
and you should not be surprised that 
every community has at least one per- 
son with a hearing loss; each group 
needs a bridge. 

Deaf people, with varying degrees of 
hearing loss, grow up, reside, work and 
are scattered all over Nebraska's 77,727 
square miles. We have the same desires, 
feelings and problems that other people 
have. A hearing person never knows 
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when deafness will impinge upon their 
life or upon a family member, friend or 
colleague through accident, illness or 
most commonly old age. Due to our 
highly mobile society, you will very 
likely encounter clients, customers, 
co-workers, classmates, neighbors, in- 
laws or voters who experience some 
form of hearing loss. 

When such a loss happens, guess 
what most people seek first? INFOR- 
MATION/INFORMATION! 

They want information for services, 

They want information to cope with 
deafness, 

They want information to understand 
deaf people, and that information must 
be available to them in all formats. 

Information on social concerns, in- 
cluding law, social services and life 
needs is constantly sought. 

All people (hearing and deaf) no mat- 
ter what education, economic levels 
and language preference will need this 
information. 

We must utilize all kinds of methods 
to disseminate information. 

Some people may be best informed 
by contact with a person such as a 
reader for the blind or an interpreter for 
the deaf. Materials may be in Braille, 
audiotape, captioned/sign language 
videotapes, and movies, sound cas- 
settes and more. 

We are responsible for providing in- 
formation as part of the solution not 
part of the problem. 

We have many fine specialized, public 
and private services for the deaf. Some 
are national like Gallaudet College, the 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, the National Association of the 
Deaf, Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf and Captioned Films 
for the Deaf, Inc. Others, like the Neb- 
raska School for the Deaf, Metropolitan 
Technical Community College's deaf 
program and Midlands Information and 
Referral Agency are local. 

Unfortunately, most such agencies 
lack an understanding of what the li- 
brary can do to support and serve deaf 
people and their unique communication 
needs. Libraries are run by and for 
people, and services and policies 
should be able to respond to the spe- 
cific needs of their patrons. 

It is a fact that deaf people need deaf 
awareness as much as you do. All agen- 
cies have not had the opportunity to 
reach out to the larger deaf community 
like they should. Thousands of deaf 
people still have no idea as to what serv- 
ices are available to them. Most agen- 
cies do not have a realistic insight into 
deaf people and their desires and do not 
accept them as they are. 

In my position as Librarian to the Deaf 
at the D.C. Public Library and the first 
deaf librarian in the American Library 
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Association (ALA) to encourage the es- 
tablishment of a unit on Deaf Library 
Services, | have learned that people 
from deaf specialized ‘‘library and in- 
formation” agencies are eager to be- 
come involved, but they seem to lack 
the concept of what a modern library 
should be, and the manpower/ 
womanpower to follow through. 

At the D.C. Public Library, | am the 
only staff member considered the ‘‘ex- 
pert’’ on deaf people. There is no one 
else assigned to work with me, but a few 
co-workers and library services for the 
deaf developed. 

Representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf and Gallaudet Col- 
lege, both located in the Washington 
area, have eagerly stepped in to give me 
their moral support and assistance 
whenever | have needed it and to work 
toward the goal of reaching out to every 
library and to every deaf person through 
the ALA. Though my actual responsibil- 
ity is with the District of Columbia, | feel 
strongly about getting the word out. 

You have picked the right time to 
begin library service for the deaf. You 
are on the right track! With the newly- 
established State Commission for the 
Deaf to serve all of Nebraska, the new 
Library Service to the Deaf Section 
within the ALA, and the upcoming White 
House Conference on Libraries and In- 
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formation Services in November, | do 
not think you will experience the many 
frustrations and mistakes which hap- 
pened to pioneer librarians in many 
areas. 

Because of the proximity of the Neb- 
raska School for the Deaf and an area 
highly populated with the deaf, the 
Omaha Public Library already has gone 
through two stages, Deaf Awareness 
and Understanding. What about getting 
ready for the next and the final stage: 
ACTION/ACTION! 

Frankly, that stage is the most difficult 
and often the most painful of all. Many 
public librarians have survived just fine, 
and | believe you will also or you do not 
have any business being here to serve 
all of the people in Omaha. The action 
stage will also be a good test of your 
deaf awareness and understanding of 
our world. 

No one is expected to become an in- 
stant expert in providing deaf services 
nor in understanding the feelings and 
insights of deaf individuals. It won't 
happen overnight, or in months or 
years, but as long as the process goes 
on it is ok, we accept that. However, the 
more exposure you have in associating 
and communicating with the deaf, the 
quicker and better you will understand 
and tolerate our role as deaf persons in 
the hearing world. Just remember we 
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simply can’t hear; we communicate on 
the basis of what we see, feel or touch. 
The ability to participate in the hear- 
ing world will depend upon the break- 
down of communication barriers. 
Families will have to include and com- 
municate with their deaf children in the 
daily enjoyments and problems of life. 
(You don’t realize how much you 
picked up as a child in your family by 
just hearing about things.) Deaf people 
need access to information about the 
realities of life in the family, on TV, at 
work and through their community, 
which means that the public library can 
provide information in all these areas. 
When | mention deaf people, | mean 
all types of deaf people, no matter how 
small or profound their hearing loss, 
and whether they do or do not wear 
hearing aids. They may be blind, have 
mobility problems, be aged or 
homebound; however, they are deaf 
first and their first problem is communi- 
cation. Your immediate goal is to better 
serve the public including the deaf in 
terms of their information needs in so- 
cial, cultural, educational and recre- 
ational areas. One must consider what 
services would be best for deaf people. 
One could support the idea of setting 
up a_state/wide Deaf Resource/ 


Information Clearinghouse and a TDD/ 
voice hook-up on a WATS line (24 
hours/7 days) preferably located at the 
State Library in the State Building 
where the Commission for the Deaf may 
be located. 

If a state/wide service is set up, the 
staff should be trained in library and in- 
formation services, with knowledge in 
resource-sharing, cooperative networks 
and computerized data banks. Such 
cooperation would also lessen the need 
for costly materials and staffing time at 
the libraries. 

Let’s not talk about how and what 
should operate right now. Let's just 
promise to support it. | hope that some- 
one on the Commission for the Deaf 
would work very closely with the librar- 
ian responsible for serving the handi- 
capped and people with special needs 
in every library system like Judith 
Wallcave for this system. 


Now is the time for ACTION!! 
Let's talk about accessibility. 


At the library, never say, “We have a 
Special Library Service for the Deaf’. 
There should be no such thing as a spe- 
cial library service for any specific 
group. Deaf people call and come to the 
library as library users first, just like 
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everybody else. It is the responsibility of 
the library to make itself accessible to 
everyone, including deaf people, 
through its regular library budget chan- 
nels. 


The TDD 


It would be a good idea to maintain 
one TDD with the same TDD number lo- 
cated in the main library building of 
every library system, and with staff 
members trained in the use of the TDD 
and in understanding deaf people's 
language, ASL, who will answer all the 
TDD reference questions, hopefully in 
coordination with deaf-related informa- 
tion obtainable through the future 
clearinghouse. 


Staff/Training 


Every staff member ought to be 
trained to serve all kinds of people in all 
walks of life, not just deaf people. 

No librarian is obliged to learn sign 
language because of the job, but he/she 
should learn how to communicate in 
any possible way with the deaf and also 
with other non-English speaking hear- 
ing people. 

| have already “seen” thousands of 
dollars go down the drain when it was 
spent on professional people’s time 
learning sign language and who still 
could not communicate with the deaf, 
let alone use sign language. 

| have come up with a method that 
seems to work. That is “Free Sign Lan- 
guage” or “How to Communicate with 
the Deaf” classes on a continuing basis 
in rotating libraries of the D.C. Public 
Library System. Open to all, in local 
neighborhoods and including library 
staff, our classes usually draw many 
non-library users to the library. Many 
deaf volunteers have come to share 
their experiences with participants. 
Maybe you could seek funds to hire deaf 
persons to teach such a class or prefer- 
ably utilize deaf staff member(s) on your 
payroll to give at least one or two hours 
a week to promoting deaf and library 
awareness. Supplement your people 
with signed videotapes and captioned 
films. The best way to become educated 
about deaf people is to associate with 
them. 


Publicity 


Spread information about the library 
and deaf services in Nebraska's popular 
statewide OAD News. Also captioned in- 
formation in your TV public spots about 
the services and programs at the library. 
Do not try to develop a separate 
brochure for the deaf or hire an in- 
terpreter for any library program with- 
out contacting deaf people first. Many 
deaf people are great storytellers; invite 
them to participate in your programs. - 
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Barrier-Free Architecture 


Deaf people keep complaining to me, 
“You always say all those great things 
about the library, but when | enter one, | 
am frozen. The librarian on duty looks 
very unfriendly and the place very unin- 
viting.’’ Likewise, librarians complain of 
how confusing all information can be 
about deaf people and what kind of 
services should be provided. 

| have come up with an idea following 
this feedback from the general public, 


librarians and deaf people themselves. If you are traveling to our nation’s capital, 
When it is ready, my idea will be offi- : plan to visit THE LOOK OF SOUND — 
cially initiated at the D.C. Public Library. a multi-media, walk-through exhibit on 

The idea is a Red Notebook. It will be deafness and the work of Gallaudet College. 
on the reference shelf at all times in THE LOOK OF SOUND is open Mondays 
every library. There will be five separate through Fridays from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


categories in it: Library, Folklore, Deaf- Additional tours can be arranged for persons 
ness, Action, and Personal. ; with special interests. Groups wishing to 
The Red Notebook will be a “‘security visit THE LOOK OF SOUND should make 
blanket” for everyone concerned. | will P : 
aes reservations in advance. Phone (202) 447-0741 
continue to work on it with written in- or TTY (202) 447-0480 or write the Visitors 


structions and will see if other library . 
systems can develop such a reference Coordinator, THE LOOK OF SOUND, 


book for the benefit of both librarians Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 


on duty and the local deaf community. It e 

should be ready for the market through \4 oO 

the new section for the deaf at ALA after see Loo Gall det 

approval from the committee of Library EN role ( Ollege 

Service to the Deaf Section next year. THE euicKe Ege 
Before | close, | want to remind you 

again that deaf people do not want to be 


shut off from society. We are interested 
in close human contact. Sometimes, out 
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of fear of rejection, we isolate ourselves NAD Fees (Annual) 
from hearing people. Such isolation is 
also inadvertently encouraged by hear- | j,gividual Membership Frederick L. Koch has been named 
ing people who are unaware or apathe- Husband-Wife Membership principal of Rochester School for the 
tic to deaf people. Organizational Affiliation Deaf (RSD). His appointment is effective 
There is an old saying that deaf | *Includes DEAF AMERICAN October 1, 1979. Koch has served as 
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meet this challenge to remove that mis- the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver professional aie uperintend- 
understanding! Spring, Maryland 20910. ent Leonard G. Zwick in making the ap- 


pointment. “His dedication to the edu- 
cation of the deaf has been outstanding. 
He has both the personal and profes- 
sional skills to advance RSD’s educa- 
tional programs.”’ 


Thank you. 


Koch replaces Ames Curchin who re- 
tired last spring. Prior to receiving a 
master’s degree in administration from 
the national leadership training pro- 
gram area of the deaf at California State 
University at Northridge, Koch earned a 
master of science degree and 
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St. Louis University Medical Center 
Schedules Conference On Deafness In February 


A St. Louis University Medical Center 
conference, ‘‘Deafness: Its Detection, 
Management and Prevention in Chil- 
dren,” will be held February 20, 1980, at 
the Margaret McCormick Doisy Learn- 
ing Resources Center, 3544 Caroline 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The conference is co-sponsored by 
St. Louis University’s School of 
Medicine, departments of community 
’ medicine, internal medicine, pediatrics 
and otolaryngology; School of Nursing; 
Center for Health Services Education 
and Research, Graduate Program in 
Community Health; and St. John’s 
Mercy Medical Center’s department of 
family practice. It has approval for 0.7 
continuing education units and has 
been submitted for approval of seven 
contact hours to the Missouri Nurses 
Association. Tuition is $30. 

Geared towards physicians, surgeons 
and other health care and social service 
professionals, the conference will assist 
participants in confronting the disability 
of hearing impairment in children while 


Summary Of PUC Decision 


The Bay Area Area Center for Law and 
the Deaf received a decision from the 
Public Utilities Commission (PUC) in re- 
sponse to a brief the Center filled pro- 
testing Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph’s (PT&T) rental rates for Tele- 
communication Devices for the Deaf 
(TDDs) long distance rates within 
California for TDD users and the lack of 
24-hour services such as directory as- 
sistance, Operator assistance and 
emergency services. The brief also re- 
quested that all of PT&T’s equipment be 
hearing aid compatible and that TDDs 
and amplifiers be provided in some pub- 
lic phone booths. 

The PUC decision stated that the 
commission’s goal would be to provide 
all equipment for disabled people at the 
basic exchange rate because that was 
in the best interest of the public, but 
they are not required by law to provide 
equipment at the basic exchange rate. 

The decision stated that it was also in 
the best interest of public to have 24- 
hour access to directory assistance, 
operator assistance, and emergency 
services, but not to reduce long dis- 
tance rates for TDD users. The decision 
did not comment on the other requests. 


WANTED: 8mm or quick flick films of 
Fant’s “Ameslan.” Write stating con- 


dition and price of films.—Robert 
Rabb, 824 Ward Street, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 27514. 
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increasing their Knowledge about types, 
incidence, etiology and prevention of 
the disability. In addition, participants 
will be aided in assessing hearing im- 
pairment in the infant and child in vari- 
ous settings, explore the team approach 
to the care and education of a hearing 
impaired child; and practice effective 
techniques of oral and sign communi- 
cation. 


Conference co-directors are Ruth 
Murray, R.N., M.S.N., professor and di- 
rector of continuing nursing education, 
St. Louis University School of Nursing; 
and Richard Kurz, Ph.D., director, 
Graduate Program in Community 
Health, St. Louis University Center for 
Health Services Education and Re- 
search. 


For further information contact John 


A. Grellner, director, St. Louis University 


Medical Center Continuing Education, 
3544 Caroline Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
63104. Telephone: (314) 664-9800 Ext. 
127, 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

In view of the campaign to make the 
public aware of the ‘“‘promised”’ de- 
coder for captioning TV programs early 
in 1980, | would like to suggest that 
when readers are finished with their 
copies of THE DEAF AMERICAN or any 
other deaf publication that mentions the 
decoder to take them to their local clinic 
or doctor's office and just drop them 
among the reading magazines, as | have 
‘been doing. 

At the doctor’s offices there may be 
many hearing impaired presons who 
have never heard of the decoder or of 
deaf organizations and that may reach 
quite a percentage of them. 

Also since Sears wants to be very sure 
the decoder will sell | would suggest a 
campaign NOW of TTYs all over the 
country sending in messages to Sears 
asking approximate date of availability 
of the decoder. Once Sears becomes 
overwhelmed to the point of annoyance, 
it may hurry it along. 


Felix Kowalewski 
Riverside, California 


LAURENT CLERC 
1787-1869 


Fever and fire had scarred his baby cheek 

And burned away sweet scent of flower and tree; 
The music of his mother’s voice grew weak, 
Grew silent. All his life he was to be 

Striving to bring the light to those like he, 
Whose ears were closed. Then came a man to seek 
The Master Teacher who could ease the bleak 
And soundless lives beyond the Western Sea. 

He did not flinch to face that far, strange land; 
And we who hear not count him with us still 
Who showed us how, beyond each barren hill, 
Life’s vistas beckon to a scene more grand; 

Who by example and precept has taught 

That obstacles when faced, dissolve to naught. 


LOY E. GOLLADAY 


(Laurent Clerc was the first deaf teacher in America, brought from France by Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet to help organize the first permanent school, the American School for the 
Deaf, 1817.) 


Honolulu, Hi 96813. 


ANNOUNCING RID/HAWAII CONVENTION 


Announcing the 1980 Convention of the Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf, August 10-16, 1980, at the Hilton 
Hawaiian Village, Honolulu, Hawaii. Complete details mailed 
to all on the National RID mailing list. Other interested people 
may write to: HRID, ATTN: Jerry, 205 S. Vineyard St., Suit 202, 


Hurry! Accomodations are limited! 


Late registration begins on January 1, 1980. 
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Psychologists Learn About Deafness 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association (APA) in 
New York City was different this year. 
There were three presentation sessions 
that focused specifically on deaf 
people. These were the first symposia 
on deafness to be sponsored at the na- 
tional convention of psychologists, trad- 
itionally held over the Labor Day 
weekend. 

In the first symposium Dr. Allen 
Roach, Dr. Alan Sussman and Dr. Bar- 
bara Brauer spoke on different aspects 
of psychotherapy with deaf people. A 
later symposium on rehabilitation psy- 
chology had presentations from Dr. 
Jerome Schein, Dr. Douglas Watson 
and Debra Radcliffe. The third sym- 
posium was directed toward school and 
clinical psychology issues with deaf 
people. Dr. Ray Trybus, Dr. Paul Brinich 
and Dr. Edna Levine spoke on various 
aspects of the emotional life for deaf 
people. Mrs. Gertie Galloway, 
President-Elect of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, discussed some of the 
points made by those speakers. Dr. 
Anne Spragins, Brian Alles and Dr. Ed 
Corbett spoke on how psychologists are 


Chicago’s McCormick Inn 
Receives ‘Access Illinois’ Award 

McCormick Inn of Chicago is the first 
hotel to receive an ‘“‘Access Illinois’ 
award, given by the Illinois Department 
of Rehabilitation in recognition of re- 
moval of environmental barriers for the 
handicapped. Hotel Vice President of 
Marketing, Ed Hagen accepted the 
award during a convention of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association, meet- 
ing at McCormick Inn, September 
15-19. 

McCormick Inn, located at 23rd Street 
and the Lake, recently completed a 
major renovation program designed to 
make selected rooms and public 
facilities completely accessible to 
handicapped visitors. The program in- 
cluded modification of more than 30 
guest rooms. Bath redesign provided 
for 32-inch doorways, lowered towel 
racks and grab bars in tub areas. 

Visual fire detection devices were 
installed and made available to guests 
with hearing impairments. Braille sign- 
age was placed in public areas includ- 
ing meeting rooms, rest rooms, 
elevators, foyers, stairways and doors. 

An innovative program organized by 
the state rehabilitation department, 
‘Access Illinois’ seeks to break through 
environmental and social barriers that 
prevent handicapped individuals, an es- 
timated 15 percent of all Americans, 
from functioning freely in their com- 
munities. 

The NRA convention was held in 
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involved with deaf children in public 
and residential school programs. 

There were about 80 psychologists in 
the audience at these symposia. After 
the presentations there were many con- 
versations and plans made for taking 
the new information back to their 
hometown jobs. There was a ‘‘social 
hour’ where a smaller group of psy- 
chologists spoke with Dr. Virginia 
O’Leary, chairperson for the APA Com- 
mittee on Psychology and the Handi- 
capped. Dr. O’Leary reported that APA 
has a TTY number (202-833-7577) for 
general information or professional 
contact with the APA staff. Complaints 
about psychological services given or 
the need for services can be given at 
that number. There may be some ways 
that APA can exert some influence in 
these situations. 

In summary, there was a good start 
made in establishing an awareness and 
interest in deafness among psycholo- 
gists around the country. The efforts of 
these speakers will help pave the way 
for more and better psychological serv- 
ices for deaf people around the country. 


Chicago during ‘Illinois Rehabilitation 
Month,” proclaimed by Gov. James R. 
Thompson. Illinois recently became the 
first state in the nation to give its re- 
habilitation services cabinet status. 


Michigan Revives Division 
On The Deaf And Deafened 


Effective October 1, 1979, the Michi- 
gan Commission on Handicapper Con- 
cerns has been empowered by the legis- 
lature and the Governor to implement 
within it a revitalized Division on the 
Deaf and Deafened. This agency, estab- 
lished in 1938, had been non-functional 
for many years. 

Four new staff positions have been 
funded and the focus of the program 
will address, on a statewide basis, the 
issues of Michigan’s deaf citizens by 
such objectives as: 

1. Interpreter referral service. 

2. Coordination of state installed TTY 
devices. 

3. Assessment of needs and services 
to the deaf community including pre- 
liminary work on a statewide census of 
the deaf population. 

4. Advocacy of the concerns of the 
deaf in governmental planning. 

An advisory committee has been es- 
tablished to the Executive Director of 
the Michigan Commission on Hand- 
icapper Concerns, which is comprised 
of five leaders of the deaf community in 
Michigan: Commissioner Ardyce Ger- 
main, Commissioner Alan Parnes, 
Donald Berke, Betty. Irgens, and Bert 
Poss. 


| LOVE YOU | 


GIFT ronran Y 


FEATURING 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR 


T-SHIRTS, MUGS, DECALS, 


PATCHES, BUTTONS, TOTE BAGS, 
PENS, PENCILS, POSTERS, BOOKS, 
JEWELRY, STATIONERY, KEY RINGS, 


CAPS, SCARVES, BALLOONS, 
STICKERS, EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


AND LOTS MORE. 


Send for our free catalogue today!! 


Serving the deaf 
community since 1975 


Old Dominion T-shirt Co., Inc. 


809 N. Royal Sr. 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Voice(703) 748-3444 TTY(703) 548-7556 


We sell one or 100 of an item at low wholesale 
prices—l|deal or money making events, projects 
and conventions 


Send for our free catalogue today!! 
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Foreign News 


By Yerker Andersson 


FRANCE: A deaf person, Daniel 
Marchesan, was selected for the Best 
Window Cleaner of the Year award. He 
beat others in several tests. (The British 
Deaf News, Vol. 12, No. 2, p. 27) 

The April issue of The British Deaf 
News contains two interesting items: “A 
Proposed British Registry of Interpret- 
ers with the Deaf’ and a guest editorial 
~ by William C. Stokoe of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 


GERMANY: The 14th World Games of 
the Deaf will definitely be held in Col- 
ogne at the end of July 1981. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Air Vice-Marshal 
E. D. D. Dickson, president of the Royal 
National Institute for the Deaf, passed 
away on April 14, 1979, aged 84. 


DENMARK: Knud S@ndergaard was 
elected president of the Danish Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. He is also the General 
Secretary in the CISS board and editor 
of the Danish athletic magazine. 

The Danish Association of the Deaf 
has approved a resolution stating that 
since sign language is a fundamental to 
culture of the deaf, sign language must 
be a part of any program in the field of 
deafness. (Davebladet, Vol. 89, No. 6-7) 


SWEDEN: During the Cultural Week of 
the handicapped there was an exhibi- 
tion by five deaf artists, including Jan 
Afzelius, Gallaudet 1959. 


ETHIOPIA: The United Abilities Com- 
pany employs 532 disabled people, in- 
cluding 112 hearing impaired. Haile 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Community Liaison Specialist 


Individual will plan and direct awareness 
activities; coordinate sign language in- 
struction; liaison with all organizations of 
and for the hearing impaired and with 
other public agencies; collect demo- 
graphic data; some travel required. 


Qualifications: Bachelor's Degree and 
experience in Social Services or related 


fields; skilled in all levels of sign language 
utilization and other forms of communi- 
cations; knowledge of community re- 
sources. 


Please submit resume and 3 letters of 
recommendation no later than Dec. 7, 
1979 to: 


Nebraska Dept. of Personnel 
P.O. Box 94905 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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Deaf And Blind Students Gain Work Experience 
At Point Mugu 


As many students know, finding a 
summer job can be a tough task. Al- 
though just as determined as their 
peers, handicapped students face even 
more barriers in locating summer work. 

But at Point Mugu, California, 
through a special program with the 
Foundation for the Junior Blind, nine 
handicapped students gained work ex- 
perience this past summer. Despite 
handicaps of blindness and deafness, 
the students worked in the Engineering 
Applications Directorate of the Pacific 
Missile Test Center and at the Naval Air 
Station for three weeks. 

Working as a tool crib attendant in the 
Design and Fabrication Department was 
legally-blind Frank Hanohano, 17. Deaf 
Julio Martinez, 17, was a photo parts as- 
sembler in the Photography and Tech- 
nical Information Department. Also 


Bokre, deaf, works as a social worker 
there. (This item was given by Jack 
Gannon. Thank you.) 


Appeal: The Holy Land Institute for the 
Deaf is sending an appeal for financial 
assistance. It needs money for extensive 
building repairs. The Institute was inau- 
gurated by King Hussein of Jordan in 
1964. It has now over 75 deaf students. 

Those wishing to help this school are 
advised to send contributions to 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Episcopal Church, U.S.A., c/o 
Mr. Matthew Costigan, treasurer, 815 
Second Avenue, New York, New York 
10017, payable to Account No. 18023- 
1005, M.R.I, Jerusalem, Bishop Faik I. 
Haddad — Deaf Project. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Field Representative 


Individual will serve as a case worker; de- 
velop action plan for individual needs; 
provide referral to other service agencies; 
write reports and maintain records; some 
travel required. 


Qualifications: Bachelor's Degree or 
equivalent; experience and interest in 
serving needs of the hearing impaired; 
competency in sign language required. 


Please submit resume and 3 letters of 
recommendation no later than Dec. 7, 
1979 to: 


Nebraska Dept. of Personnel 
P.O. Box 94905 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


working in that department were blind 
Leslie McCracken, 16; partially-sighted 
Sandra Flores, 17; and blind Kelly 
Johnson, 18. 

Assigned to the Child Care Center 
were partially-sighted Eloise Smith, 17; 
legally-blind Rosalinda Mendiola, 18; 
and totally blind Bertha Navarro, 16. 
Lavinda Smith, a totally blind 19-year- 
old is working in the Special Services 
office this year. Last summer her job 
was in the Child Care Center. ‘‘I really 
enjoy working here. This is something 
that | look forward to all year,’ she re- 
marks. 

In addition to the nine students as- 
signed at Point Mugu, ten were em- 
ployed at the Navy base at Port 
Hueneme, explained Angie Swain, 
Pacific Missile Test Center’s Handi- 
capped Employment Coordinator at the 
Civilian Personnel Office. Sponsored by 
the Foundation for the Junior Blind, this 
summer work experience program pro- 
vided necessary work experience 
through participating organizations 
sucn as the Navy at Point Mugu. 
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¥3 TEACH THE WORLD “4 
A NEW SIGN/SING SONG 


Button ¢ Bumper Sticker ¢ Note Card ¢ Balloons ¢ 
Decal e “T’’ Shirt ¢ Calling Card @ Sweat Shirt ¢ 
Name Badge @ Folder @ Letterhead @ Seal 


SIGN/SING SONGS BY 
MARY JANE RHODES & T. DANIEL ROBBINS 


... [HEAR YOUR HAND a world famous classic .. . 
GIVE ME A SIGN an inside look at deafness... 
SIGNS OF SHARING this year’s message to the 
world. 

All 3 songs available in FILMS, RECORDS, CAS- 
SETTES, POSTERS & SHEET MUSIC. 


SIGN/SING BOOKS... . Songs illustrated in sign 
language, conventional sheet music and words. 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE! 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
I HEAR YOUR HAND 


P.O. Box 26, Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 
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New York University 
Washington Square, New York, N.Y. 10003 


DEAFNESS 

RESEARCH 
& TRAINING 
CENTER 


Alumni Return To Deafness Center 


The Fourth Annual Professional 
Alumni Day at New York University was 
held on April 19-20, 1979. This program, 
for graduates of the University’s 
graduate programs in Deafness Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation, included 
speakers from past graduating classes 
as well as people in the field of deaf- 
ness. 

Dr. Robert Harris, a clinical psycholo- 
gist at the St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital and 
Mental Health Center in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota delivered the keynote address 
entitled “The Clinical Psychologist as 
Advocate.” Dr. Harris has been involved 
in the development of model state legis- 
lation for deaf people. He discussed his 
role as a deaf clinician and his efforts 
toward improving services for deaf 
people in Minnesota. 

Among the honored guests was Ms. 
Betty Broecker, Director of the Division 
of the Deaf, New Jersey Department of 
Labor and Industry, and Messrs. Jeffrey 
Woodcox and Tom McDevitt of the So- 
cial Security Administration in New 
York City. Ms. Broecker spoke on ‘‘De- 
veloping a Statewide Network of Serv- 
ices for Deaf Persons” and outlined the 
steps the division is taking in this direc- 
tion. Messrs. Woodcox and McDevitt 
discussed ‘Social Security Programs 
and Assistance for Hearing Impaired 
Persons.’ Mr. Woodcox is the Assistant 
District Manager at the Social Security 
Administration and Mr. McDevitt is the 
Manager of the Teleservice Center. 

Participants at Alumni Day were wel- 
comed by Dr. Jerome Schein, Director 
of the Deafness Research & Training 
Center and Professor of Deafness Re- 
habilitation at New York University; Dr. 
Mary Pettas, Acting Chairperson of the 
Department of Communication Arts and 
Sciences; and Dr. Doris Naiman, Di- 
rector of the Graduate Training Pro- 
grams in Deafness. 

Other speakers included past and 
current students in the graduate pro- 
grams. These included: Margaret 
Hlibok, a deaf parent of Bruce Hlibok, 
the deaf actor in the Broadway play 
‘Runaways’; Vicki Baum, who dis- 
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Interpreter Workshops At Deafness Center 


The National Interpreter Training 
Consortium at the Deafness Research & 
Training Center will conduct a series of 
interpreter workshops in New York City 
beginning in October. 

The Beginner Interpreter Training 
Program, designed for persons who 
have good-to-excellent sign language 
skills and who wish to become profes- 
sional interpreters, will run from Oc- 
tober 1 through December 14, 1979. The 
program’s first three weeks will consist 
of classroom instruction in various as- 
pects of interpreting practice and 
ethics. Eight weeks of practicum expe- 
rience at various agencies serving deaf 
clients will follow. During their prac- 
ticum experience, trainees will meet 
once a week at New York University to 
discuss problems they have encoun- 
tered and to exchange experiences. 

Enrollment is limited to persons from 
RSA Regions | and II and Pennsylvania. 
Applicants will be required to demon- 
strate good signing abilities. 

In January, 1980, the NITC staff will 


cussed demonstration projects for 
educating severely handicapped deaf 
students; and Jeffrey Lewis, who, along 
with Dr. Douglas Watson, Associate 
Professor of Deaf Rehabilitation, dis- 
cussed the adaptation of vocational 
evaluation systems for use with deaf 
persons. Additional remarks were made 
by Joel Ziev, formerly of the Human Re- 
sources Center of Long Island and cur- 
rently the executive Deputy at the Office 


also conduct a two-week training pro- 
gram to prepare experienced interpret- 
ers to work with deaf individuals with 
Minimal English Language Competency 
(MELC). The two weeks of classroom 
instruction will include ‘before and af- 
ter’ videotape evaluations of the partic- 
ipants’ interpreting abilities with this 
special population. Enrollment for this 
program is also limited. 

Other NITC news: On August 20, Aron 
Teel, a 1979 master’s graduate of New 
York University’s Deafness Rehabilita- 
tion program, joined the NITC staff as 
Sign Language Interpreter Trainer. 

For more information on the above 
training programs or other NITC ac- 
tivities, contact 


Ms. Sarah Young, Coordinator 

National Interpreter Training 
Consortium 

Deafness Research & Training Center 

New York University 

80 Washington Square East 

New York, New York 10003 


of State Advocate for the Disabled. 

Dr. Frank Carden, Director of Training 
at the Deafness Research & Training 
Center, discussed his current work on 
materials for training psychologists in 
assessment techniques of deaf indi- 
viduals. Dr. Carden has produced a 
series of video materials illustrating the 
use of interpreters in the psychological 
setting and the administration of psy- 
chological tests to deaf people. 


wee 


preters. 


Deafness Center staff members communicate with French visitors using both ASL and French inter- 
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Deafness Center 
Hosts Foreign Visitors 


Fortunately for the Deafness Center 
staff, New York City is often the first 
stop on any United States tour. This 
summer has provided many opportuni- 
ties to welcome colleagues from other 
countries. 


In May, Drs. Hans W. Boring and Diet- 
‘fried Gewalt, members of the German 
Secretariat for the /nternational Con- 
gress on Education of the Deaf spent 
time at the Deafness Center, as the first 
leg of a United States tour. Their pur- 
pose was to investigate recent devel- 
opments in education of deaf people, 
with an emphasis on current research 
and teaching methods. The information 
gathered will be used to plan the pro- 
gram for the /nternational Congress on 
Education of the Deaf, to be held in 
Hamburg, Germany, August 4-8, 1980. 
While at the Deafness Center, the pair 
spoke with Dr. Jerome Schein, Director, 
about U.S. research trends; with Dr. 
Doris Naiman, Director of Graduate 
Education, on the training of coun- 
selors and teachers; with Dr. Alan 
Stewart and Ronald Hamilton on visual 
aids and captioned television for deaf 
people; and with Drs. John Grima and 
Nancy Frishberg about communication 
with deaf persons and linguistics re- 
search. Invitations were extended to all 
staff members to attend next year’s con- 
ference in Hamburg. 


A group of 20 French visitors toured 
the Deafness Center in July. Accom- 
panied by Harry Markowicz, the group 
passed through New York en route to a 
special seminar at Gallaudet College. 


All 20 visitors had professional or per- 
sonal interests in deafness and sign 
language. Included among them were 
speech therapists, educators of deaf 
students, deaf children and adults, par- 
ents of deaf children and a young deaf- 
blind girl. Problems in communication 
were surmounted with the use of a 
multi-lingual system in which signed 
and spoken English was translated into 
spoken French sign language. In this 
manner, conversation and information 
exchange went smoothly. 


The group discussed the higher edu- 
cation and employment status of deaf 
Americans and videotapes of Puerto 
Rican deaf people signing stories were 
shown. In addition, several of the guests 
were videotaped telling stories in 
French and using French sign lan- 
guage. Among the tapes is one of a 
seven-year-old deaf girl describing her 
transatlantic flight experiences. 
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Dr. Schein speaking with John B. Davis and Robert E. Griffith of the Illinois RSA Deaf and Hard of 


Hearing Program. 


Illinois DRS Sends Davis And Griffith 
To Deafness Center For Technical Consultation 


At the request of Dr. Louis Nau, As- 
sociate Executive Director of Illinois VR, 
a special two-and-one-half-day training 
program was provided for two Illinois 
SCD’s by the Deafness Research & 
Training Center at New York University. 

In April, John B. Davis and Robert E. 
Griffith of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Program, Department of Rehabilitation 
Services, State of Illinois, met and 
spoke with staff members about the 
many Deafness Center programs. 
Among the topics of discussion and in- 
struction were the use of assessment 
materials with deaf and deaf-blind per- 
sons, research on interpreters and tele- 
communications, job development and 
counseling of deaf clients. Dr. Jerome 
D. Schein, Director of the Deafness Cen- 
ter, offered his views on P.L. 95-602 and 
its implications for deaf people. Dr. 
Doris Naiman, Director of New York 
University’s graduate program in deaf- 
ness, reviewed the training of coun- 
selors. 

Two Deafness Center programs con- 
cerned with the development of inde- 
pendent living skills of multiply handi- 
capped deaf persons were discussed at 
length and videotapes were shown. The 
first project, conducted with the Man- 
hattan Developmental Center, provides 
educational services for deaf, mentally 
retarded adolescents. The second is 
housed at New York City’s Public 
School 47, the largest public school for 
hearing impaired students in the United 
States. A tour of both facilities followed 
the discussion. 

During their second day in New York, 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Davis investigated 
the development and use of Interpreter 


Coordinating Centers and Information 
and Referral Programs for deaf persons 
at the New York Society for the Deaf. 
After meeting with Dr. Lester Waldman, 
Director of NYSD, they were given a tour 
of the facilities. 

In evaluating the training program, 
Mr. Davis commented: “‘All in all, the 
programs arranged by Dr. Schein for 
Bob and myself were very informative. | 
myself feel that | have a better grasp of 
the vocational aspects of my job. It is my 
feeling that SCD’s in other states should 
take advantage of the training.” 


Dr. Frishberg Brings 
Linguistic Skills 
To Deafness Research 


Dr. Nancy Frishberg, former assistant 
professor of Linguistics at Hampshire 
College in Amherst, Massachusetts, has 
joined the staff of the Deafness Re- 
search & Training Center. 

Dr. Frishberg’s area of expertise is the 
linguistics of American Sign Language. 
She has done research on several as- 
pects of sign language, including ASL 
interpreting, “handedness” (dominance 
of left or right hand) and its effect on 
sign language and on the different sign 
systems used by deaf people. 

While a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, from 
1970-73, Dr. Frishberg worked closely 
with Dr. Ursula Bellugi at The Salk Insti- 
tute for Biological Sciences, studying 
the acquisition of American Sign Lan- 
guage by deaf children of deaf parents. 
She was later employed at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf from 
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1973-75 as a Research Associate and 
Assistant Professor of Interpreting Serv- 
ices. 

At the Deafness Center Dr. Frishberg 
will be working with Dr. John Grima on 
two projects: investigating the varieties 
of American Sign Language used by 
deaf persons of Hispanic background, 
and designing and conducting a series 
of experiments related to a linguistic 
and psycholinguistic processing model 
of sign language interpreting. At this 
first stage of her research, she is con- 
cerned with a detailed analysis of inter- 
preting from English into ASL. 


Sign Language Interpreting 
Becomes Tradition At NYU 
Graduation 


What began four years ago “‘by acci- 
dent’ is now an integral part of the 
graduation ceremony at New York Uni- 
versity. Two deaf students in the 1976 
graduating class asked another class 
member to interpret the ceremony for 
them. The interpreter also happened to 
be-a staff member at the Deafness Re- 
search & Training Center: Janet 
Acevedo, former staff interpreter, was 
receiving her master’s degree in Deaf- 
ness Rehabilitation. One of the two stu- 
dents was Dr. Frank Bowe, now the 
executive director of ACCD (American 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities) 
who was then receiving his Ph.D. 

At the 1977 graduation, Ms. Acevedo 
was once again called upon to provide 
interpreter services. Since that time, the 
Graduation Division of the OSA turned 
to the Deafness Center for interpreters 
at each graduation ceremony. 

This year two interpreters were pro- 
vided by the Deafness Center. One 
stood on the podium with the speakers 
to be seen by the graduates (see photo); 
the other sat among the audience inter- 
preting for parents and guests. 

Included in this year’s graduating 
class were 46 students receiving mas- 
ter’s degrees in Deafness Rehabilitation 
and Deafness Education. Five of the 26 
graduates of the Deafness Education 
program and 8 of the Deafness Rehabili- 
tation graduates are hearing impaired. 


MAKING WAVES 


On April 18, 1979, Sarah Young and 
Ray Parks conducted an “Orientation to 
Deafness” at the Marymount Manhattan 
College Deaf Awareness Fair. The Fair 
was two and one-half days long. Among 
the scheduled activities were films on 
cultural events related to deafness. 
Hearing screening tests and a discus- 
sion on hearing assistance dogs were 
also provided. 
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Margaret Ransom interprets at New York University graduation. 


Mr. Parks spoke on the topic of 
“Deafness: Current Issues and Con- 
cerns.’”’ Ms. Young spoke on ‘‘The Role 
of the Interpreter’’ and presented a 
newly developed videotape entitled 
“The Use of the Sign Language In- 
terpreter in the Psychological Setting.”’ 

Approximately 30 people were pres- 
ent, many of whom were students at 
Marymount. 

Mary Beth Miller spoke at the Min- 
nesota Deaf Women’s Conference June 
2, 1979, in St. Paul. On June 3, she rep- 
resented the NITC at a Minnesota RID 
upgrading workshop, also held in St. 
Paul. 

Dr. Jerome Schein spoke at the 1979 
Birth Defects Conference in Chicago, 
June 24-25, 1979. He delivered a paper 
entitled “Epidemiology of Childhood 
Hearing Loss.”’ 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Executive Director 

Chief administrative officer for the Ne- 
braska Commission for the Hearing Im- 
paired. Individual will provide services 
and develop programs, conduct surveys 
and collect data; plan and conduct work- 
shops and coordinate meetings and con- 
ferences. 

Qualifications: Master's Degree prefera- 
bly in Counselling, Psychology, Social 
Work or related to services for the handi- 


capped. Relevant service: may be substi- 
tuted to schooling; must know sign lan- 
guage and be able to relate to hearing 
impaired. 

Please submit resume and 3 letters of 
recommendation no later than Dec. 7, 
1979 to: 


Nebraska Dept. of Personnel 
P.O. Box 94905 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


On August 21-30, 1979, Dr. Nancy 
Frishberg attended a conference in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, entitled “NATO 
Advanced Study Institute on Recent De- 
velopments in Language and Cognition: 
Sign Language Research.” Along with 
Dr. Lloyd Anderson of Washington, 
D.C., she discussed historical changes 
in American Sign Language. 


* * * 


Ronald N. Hamilton attended a four- 
day workshop on Independent Living 
Skills at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville. The conference was attended 
by representatives of rehabilitation 
agencies nationwide. 


* * * 


Dr. Jerome Schein, Director of the 
Deafness Research & Training Center, 
attended the Annual Conference on the 
Association of Canadian Educators of 
the Hearing Impaired in Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Canada, on August 15-17, 
1979. He delivered a paper entitled 
“Educating the Hearing Impaired Chil- 
dren to Become Emotionally Well- 
Adjusted Adults’’ on August 16. 


* * * 


On August 8-10, 1979, Dr. Schein at- 
tended a seminar on Hearing Problems 
of the Aged in Bethesda, Maryland. The 
seminar was cosponsored by the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging and the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological and 
Communicative Disorders and Stroke. 


* * * 


Dr. Alan Stewart, Director of the 
Deafness Research & Training Center’s 
Visual Communications Laboratory, 
was recently named a member of the 
Research Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Rehabilitation Research and 
Training Centers. 
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Dr. Schein has been named a Member 
of the Planning Committee, Independ- 
ent Living Skills Workshop, University 
of Tennessee. 


* * * 


Dr. Nancy Frishberg will speak at the 
Conference on Training Sign Language 
Interpreters to be held at TVI in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, October 3-5, 1979. Her 
topic will be ‘‘The Role of Linguistics in 
Interpreter Training.’’ Ms. Sarah Young, 
Coordinator of the NITC program at 
New York University, will be attending 
‘the conference. 


* * * 


Ms. Young and Mr. Parks, Manual 
Communications Specialist, will be 
conducting NITC workshops for the Re- 
gistry of Interpreters for the Deaf (RID) 
in Providence, Rhode Island October 
19-20, 1979, and in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, September 15, 1979. 

The New Hampshire workshop will 
aim at upgrading the skills of working 
interpreters in reverse/voice interpret- 
ing. The Rhode Island workshop will 
also involve some upgrading of in- 
terpreter skills. 


* * * 


Martin L. A. Sternberg, Manual Com- 
munications Specialist at the Deafness 
Research and Training Center, has an- 
nounced that his /nternational Diction- 
ary of American Sign Language is 
scheduled to be published by Harper 
and Row in February 1980. Mr. 
Sternberg has been working on the dic- 
tionary for more than 18 years, and the 
book will include 5,543 word entries and 
over 8,000 drawings in about 1,200 
pages. It will also include extensive 
cross referencing and a bibliography of 
over 800 entries. It will also contain 
seven foreign language indices, includ- 
ing Italian, Spanish, French, German, 
Portuguese, Russian and Japanese. 


* * * 


During October 1979, Dr. Nancy 
Frishberg will conduct four consecutive 
Tuesday night workshops geared to- 
ward upgrading interpreter skills. 

The purpose of the workshop is to 
improve skills in voice (formerly ‘‘re- 
verse’) interpreting through under- 
standing of the grammatical structures 
of American Sign Language. 

Enrollment is limited. Persons cur- 
rently employed as interpreters will be 
given preference for admission. There is 
no fee for the workshop. 


During July 1979, Linda Thiel, Cur- 
riculum Specialist at the Deafness Re- 


search & Training Center, attended a 
month-long course entitled ‘‘Linguistics 
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and Language for Hearing Impaired 
Children” at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana. The course was 
designed by Dr. Stephen Quigley and 
was taught by Dr. Barry Jones of the 
University of Miami in Florida. 

Topics covered during the one-month 
course included “Introduction to Trans- 
formation Generative Grammar’ and 
‘‘Development and Use of a Test of Syn- 


tactic Ability.” Course participants also 
worked on rewriting reading materials 
for deaf students. 

Ms. Thiel will be using the information 
and materials in her curriculum evalua- 
tion work at the Deafness Center as well 
as in the Language for the Hearing Im- 
paired courses she teaches at New York 
University’s Teacher Education Pro- 
gram. 


GALLAUDET POSITIONS 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, Department of Sign Communication in the School of 
Communication announces four faculty position openings: 


Faculty position with major responsibility of curriculum planning for 
both sign language and interpreter training programs. Some teach- 
ing included. Available January 1980. 

Faculty position with major responsibility of developing and pro- 
gramming graduate level coursework in simultaneous communica- 
tion. Some teaching included. Available January 1980. 

Faculty position with major responsibility of teaching and advising 
interpreter trainees in the Associate of Arts degree program. Avail- 


able June 1980. 


Faculty position with major responsibility of practicum site selection, 
supervision and evaluation of A.A. students. Teaching respon- 
sibilities included. Available June 1980. 


For complete job announcement and salary ranges, write to Dr. Lottie L. 
Riekehof, Chairman, Department of Sign Communication, Gallaudet College, 
7th and Florida, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Gallaudet College is an equal opportunity employer and does not 
discriminate on the basis of sex in any of the educational programs 


or activities which it operates. 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice. 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m.; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 
All services in Total communication. 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in Baltimore, welcome to... 


DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and the 
life.” —John 14:6 


» 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 


Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fila. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.; 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 
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WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 

Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 
Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 
30344 
All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 

Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 
5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA 90808 
John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 

Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. Usually 
the first Sunday of the month—Communion and 
worship with the hearing and deaf at 10:45 a.m. at 
the front of the big church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to... 
SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital... 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Department at 
INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, located 

behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 p.m. 
services interpreted. 
Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted for the deaf, 
including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will find a 
cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 
Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 11:00. 
Sunday night Christian life studies, 6:00; worship 
service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
“In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in Sunday 
School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us for lunch on 
the second Sunday of each month—a special fellow- 
ship for the deaf. Evening worship, 7:00; Wednesday 
services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 

Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital... 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary- 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 

Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 

Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 

Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 
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INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
" Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and ‘‘C”’ St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 

at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
at St. John’s Church, Norwood Parish 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 
20015 
Services every Sunday, 10 a.m. For information, 
write or call Barbara Stevens, 10317 Royal Rd., 
Silver Spring, MD 20908, TTY (home) 301-439-3856, 

(office) 202-447-0560. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 

CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 
Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 
When in Idaho, visit... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 
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When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, Ill. 61108 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship,.Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays— Cathedral. 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 

5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 

Restoring Undenominational Christianity 

Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


When in Nashville area, welcome to... 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 — Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf’ 


Episcopal 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 


St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 

ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 
Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 


For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 


The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 


or 
The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Secretary 
504 West Hanover Street 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 17331 
ST.MARK’S EPISCOPAL __ 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 


The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 


The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 


When in historic Philadelphia, a warm welcome to 
worship with us! Services every Sunday, 1:30 p.m. 
St. Stephen’s Church, 10th below Market, in Center 
City, Philadelphia. 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 
St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby vaca- 
tion sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253-0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rey. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (213) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 
S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv- 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 
Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 
Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rey. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
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Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 

OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 
Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s... 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice (317) 283-2623 

Welcome to... 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor, Phone 561-9030 
You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 
ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 
A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 p.m.; 38rd Sunday, 
7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice—531-2761. 
Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 


or 621-8950 
Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 
Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 
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In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fellowship 
Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 

23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer— Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 

TTY 717-597-8800 

World’s only independent, fundamental Deaf Mis- 

sion Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf Evangelists 

for your church. Foreign missionaries to the deaf. 

Gospel magazine, “Hearing Hearts.” Overhead 

transparencies for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for 

the deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 
Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 8rd Sunday, September through June. 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Services held every fourth Sunday of the month ex- 
cept July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 
METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 
11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First Free 
Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road (enter off 
45th). 
Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. We are 
a cooperative ministry for the deaf by the churches 
of Salem. We welcome you to study, worship and 
fellowship with us. 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 

weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.— Worship 11:00 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 
Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF > 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from .. . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome : 
to t 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 

each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 
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When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday night. 
When in Orlando, please come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 
Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 
PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 
4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 
Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 1st 
and 2nd Saturday evenings. Mail communications to 
W. H. Woods, Sr. Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N., St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33714. 

THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F& AM) 
5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


Indianapolis, Indiana 46256. 
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TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Welcome to 
Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 
Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February. Meetings every other month from 
January. 
Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 FE. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 
33162 
Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1980 NCJD CONVENTION 

Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 

August 17-24 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 


(Per Insertion) 


6 insertions 11 insertions 


$135.00 $120.00 
77.62 69.00 
54.00 48.00 
5.63 5.00 


Other rates upon request 


Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; 
affiliated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements 
having illustrations should be “camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 6374 Kingswood Dr., 
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A Century of Deaf Awareness 18 
NAD Centennial Convention 
Cincinnati, Ohio 19 
June 29-July 5, 1980 


SEND IN YOUR REGISTRATION NOW AND $AVE! 


000 
eS 


REGISTRATION 


NAME: CL al Hotel: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: STATE: ZIP: 


MEMBERSHIP (Check one) 


O NAD 1) IAPD 1 ADARA O JR. NAD! O OTHER 
$15 Individual $10 Individual ($25 Individual) ($3.00) Non-member 
( $25 Family ) ( $15 Family ) Elementary 
Advancing or Secondary 
Regular student 


If you are not a member of any of the above organizations, you can join by paying the amount under each group. 
Your check (,/) indicates your choice (Can join more than one) $ 


Event/Item Price List (/) 
Program Book $ 10.00 Fill out this form and send it to us 
Registration Fee’ HURRY, WE’RE FILLING UP FAST! 
Member 10.00 Stouffer's Cincinnati Towers 
Seen Pape a ke mac eh alee 
Grand Parade ft $5.00 additional for each person over 17 
“Reception 19:00 - No. of Arrival Departure 
“The Way It Was” Rally a Persons Date Time Date 
NTD/2 Workshops 18.00 
Centennial Lunch DO ecw) UN tte pre hee gee sO a eek enna erin a 
“Tales from a Clubroom” ao Do you wish to guarantee this reservation? 
“Boat Ride 20:06 co Yes CO No 
Pageant/BANQUET 2750- 
Grand Ball lies!) er 
Total Individual Cost $155.00 All suite requests should be forwarded to: 
Combo Ticket (Regula) 125.00, ee 
*Combo Ticket Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(before 1/1/80) 192,50 
$AVINGS $ 42.50 
2PLUS 10% off the Combo price IF purchased BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1980 SEND NO CASH! 


Make checks payable to: 
1980 NAD Convention 


BONUS OFFERING: 1. Exhibit drawing card for more prizes Send to branch office. 


* = includes food 


2. Combo number drawing/prize 


Enclosed is $ ___ (check or money order) for Combos or single tickets and dues (if any) 


You must be a member of at least one of the above organizations to qualify for the $10.00 registration fee. If you are not a 
member of any of the above organizations, you will be considered a ‘‘Non-member’’ and must pay the $25.00 non-member 
fee. 


The Jr. NAD group is for elementary or secondary students, and their registration fee is $5.00. Sorry, no adults. 
The registration fee for students who are in elementary or secondary programs is $5.00. 


(Send in entire form with check) 


